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CRIME  &  THE  TENDERLOIN 


Is  TL  "Crime-Ridden 
Jungle?" 
Times  Says  No 

by  Wade  Hudson 

It  was  called  "Hell  at  Your  Doorstep"  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  in  1977  and  a 
"crime-ridden  jungle"  by  a  San  Francisco 
Supervisor  two  years  ago.  It  has  a  very 
heavy  police  presence  and  a  large  number  of 
arrests. 

But  how  dangerous  is  the  Tenderloin  for  the 
people  who  make  it  their  home? 

A  Times  analysis,  based  on  police  statistics 
and  interviews  with  a  number  of  people  who 
are  familiar  with  the  crime  situation  in  the 
neighborhood,  indicates  that  the  Tenderloin 
may  not  be  a  great  deal  more  dangerous 
than  many  other  San  Francisco  neighbor- 
hoods. Whether  it  was  accurate  in  the  past 
or  not,  the  Tenderloin's  image  as  an 
unusually  dangerous  neighborhood  in  which 
to  live  does  not  seem  valid  in  1984. 

Last  year  in  the  Tenderloin,  there  were  10 
homicides,  43  rapes,  517  robberies  and  454 
aggravated  assaults.  This  represented  a  14 
percent  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  serious 
violent  crime  compared  to  1982.  In  fact  all 
but  two  reporting  categories  —  non-aggrav- 
ated assault  and  "Other  Theft"  (theft  under 
$200  other  than  purse-snatching)  —  showed 
a  decrease  over  1982  statistics. 

Since  1980,  serious  violent  crime  against 
people  in  the  Tenderloin  has  declined  by  11 
percent. 

So  the  situation  is  improving,  although  there 
is  clearly  still  a  great  deal  of  crime  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  how  many  of  these 
crimes  are  committed  against  Tenderloin 
residents  by  strangers.?  To  what  degree 
does  the  typical  Tenderloin  resident  need  to 
be  afraid  of  strangers? 

To  answer  those  questions,  consider  the 
following  points: 

*  Thirty-six  percent  of  all  violent  crime 
nationwide  occurs  between  people  who  know 
each  other  (and  are  not  "strangers,") 
according  to  Stephen  LaPlante,  a  researcher 
with  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justic  Council.  If 
this  same  percentage  holds  true  in  the 
Tenderloin  then  only  780  of  the  1024  serious 
violent  crimes  against  people  in  1983  in  the 
Tenderloin  were  committed  by  strangers. 

*  A  substantial  number  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  Tenderloin  were  inflicted 
upon  people  who  are  not  neigbhorhood 
residents  but  people  from  outside  —  tour- 
ists, commuters  or  visitors  who  have  ven- 

continued  on  page  10 


Hookers  Charge  Harrassment 

Police  Crack  Down  on  Prostitutes 


Police  issuing  ticket  for  "obstructing  the  sidewalk." 

by  Rob  Waters 

The  age-old  war  between  prostitutes  and 
cops  is  heating  up  again  as  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  has  launched  a 
major  crackdown  on  prostitution,  sending 
the  number  of  arrests  way  up  and  setting  up 
a  highly  visible  cat-and-mouse  game  on  the 
streets  of  the  Tenderloin. 
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gotten  so  bad  on  her  corner  that  "after  dark, 
I  don't  dare  to  stick  my  nose  out." 


The  hookers  charge  that  the  stepped-up 
enforcement  is  a  pre-Democratic  Convention 
clean-up;  the  cops  say  they  are  merely 
responding  to  complaints  from  neighbor- 
hood residents. 

Residents  like  Ellen  Arbenz,  a  24-year 
tenant  of  Post  Street  who  says  things  have 


Arbenz  says  it's  noisy  and  dangerous;  with 
frequent  fights  and  "bad  characters."  One 
tenant  of  her  building  who  had  trouble 
finding  his  front  door  key  was  robbed  of  his 
wallet,  she  says.  So  Arbenz  joined  in  with 
other  tenants  of  the  building  and  called  and 
wrote  to  the  mayor's  office. 

The  number  of  arrests  have  climbed  from  an 
average  of  100  per  month  most  months  last 
year  to  over  250  per  month  in  the  last  few 
months.  "They're  busting  people  left  and 

continued  on  page  11 


Coalition  Hits  City  Zoning  Plan 


by  Rob  Waters 

The  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
acted  late  last  month  to  try  to  force  the  City 
Planning  Department  to  prepare  an  envir- 
onmental impact  report  (EIR)  on  the  depart- 
ment's proposed  rezoning  plan  for  the 
Tenderloin. 

In  a  letter  to  Planning  Commission  President 
Toby  Rosenblatt,  the  Coalition  appealed  the 
department's  ruling  that  their  plan  could  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  environment 
and  that  an  EIR  was  therefore  unnecessary. 


An  environmental  impact  report  could  cost 
$300,000  and  take  six  months  or  more  to 


produce,  a  sum  that  the  department  does  not 
have  and  would  have  to  get  from  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  The  prospect  of  getting  that 
is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the 
Board  recently  slashed  in  half  a  request  by 
the  department  for  funds  for  a  South  of 
Market  study. 

The  Coalition's  appeal  said  the  plan  would 
"•create  significant  environmental  impacts" 
on  the  neighborhood,  including  "drastically 
increasing  residential  density"  and  "en- 
couraging the  destruction  of  existing  1-4 
story  buildings."  The  matter  will  be  heard 
on  April  19  by  the  Planning  Commission, 

continued  on  page  1 6 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 


by  Joe  Mays 

DO  YOU  FEEL  SAFE  IN  THE  TENDER- 
LOIN? 


Vincent  La  Fayette 


The  only  way  you  would  be  safe  is  to  have  a 
tank.  There  is  no  safety.  It's  a  war  of  nerves. 


Alice  Blakey 


Not  very  much.  I  will  not  go  out  after  dark.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  someone  with  me.  I 
have  lived  here  for  5  months. 


Charles  Tartaris 


Yes,  no  problems  with  muggers  or  anyone. 
I've  sold  papers  here  on  this  corner  for  8 

years. 


Donald  Davis 


I've  been  here  six  years.  I've  never  had  any 
problems.  I  feel  comfortable  day  or  night. 


Horace  Smith 


Nobody  really  bothers  me.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people.  I  just  do  what  I  have  to  do.  It's 
mythical.  People  are  fearful  when  they  really 
don't  have  a  reason  to  be. 


George  Burchett 


Never.  I  use  to  be  a  bartender.  I  know  a  lot  o 
people,  but  never  felt  safe.  I  came  out  of 
McDonalds'  and  a  guy  grabbed  my  money 
out  of  my  pockets  and  ran.  There  was  no  way 
I  could  catch  him.  He  was  too  young  and  too 
fast. 


Ted  Wilkinson 


I  don't  mind  so  much  in  the  daytime,  but  at 
night  you  take  your  life  into  your  own  hands. 
I  will  not  walk  down  Turk  Street  after  6  pm. 
They  took  my  wallet  and  knocked  me  out. 


Rosetta  Krell 


I've  lived  here  almost  2  years.  I  don't  feel 
safe.  I  am  moving  to  Lake  Merrit.  It  will  cost 
me  more,  but  it's  worth  it.  I've  had 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of 
stuff  stolen  from  me.  I  live  in  the  Dalt  Hotel 
now.  The  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  move. 
I  can't  afford  to  be  robbed  all  the  time. 


Charles  Mitchell 


I  hate  living  in  the  Tenderloin!  It's  not  my 
kind  of  place.  I  have  two  sons.  I  don't  think 
this  is  a  good  place  for  them.  However,  I  do 
feel  safe. 


LETTERS 


We  encourage  readers  to  submit  letters  to  the 
editor.  Please  keep  them  as  short  as  possible. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  as  needed. 

Editor, 

Please  send  us  a  subscription  to  The  Ten- 
derloin  Times.  Some  copies  I  picked  up  at  the 
Homeless  conference  in  Chicago  look  great! 

We  are  just  beginning  some  serious  advocacy 
work  here  (ed:  Atlanta):  public  restrooms,  labor 
pools,  and  SRO's  are  about  to  be  addressed.  I 
know  we'll  be  calling  on  you  for  advice. 

Rob  Johnson 

Dear  Tenderloin  Times: 

My  name  is  Robert  David  Dillon  C80477.  I  am 
currently  serving  5  years  at  CTF-North  Soledad. 
I  am  writing  in  hope  that  I  may  receive  a  sub- 
scription to  your  newspaper.  At  this  time  I  am 
whole  without  funds,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a 
job  with  a  pay  number,  I  will  be  able  to  send 
some. 

I  am  a  life  long  resident  of  San  Francisco.  I  was 
raised  in  the  Western  Addition  and  Bernal 
Heights  districts.  I  am  32,  Gemini,  6',  210,  It. 
brown  eyes  and  black  hair.  My  interests  vary, 
and  am  at  present  studying  religious  philosophy 
on  my  own.  I  would  appreciate  corresponding 
with  anyone  and  exchanging  thoughts  and  ideas. 
When  I  am  released  I  plan  to  do  some  volunteer 
work  until  I  am  able  to  find  a  job.  Also  any  advice 
or  counsel  in  this  area  would  be  greatly 
welcomed.  I  am  also  a  Vietnam  Vet. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  Hope  to  hear  from 
you  soon. 

Robert  David  Dillon 

Dear  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  your  excellent  editorial  on  the 
plight  of  the  Salvadoran  refugees,  the  Central 
American  Refugee  Committee  (CRECE)  and  the 
Central  American  Peace  Campaign. 

I  am  presently  working  on  the  Bay  Area 
Central  American  Peace  Campaign  and  have  had 

the  privilege  of  meeting  several  of  these  very 

courageous  Salvadoran  refugees.  There  are 
presently  100,000  Salvadoran  refugees  in  San 
Francisco  alone.  Many  are  terrified,  living  in 
crowded  conditions,  and  uncertain  of  their 
futures.  Through  CRECE,  a  number  of  these 
very  brave  people  have  given  of  themselves  to 
tell  their  stories  and  bring  us  a  very  clear 
message  —  the  continued  massacre  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran people  will  be  stopped  only  when  the 
United  States  government  ends  its  funding  and 
support  of  El  Salvador's  brutally  repressive 
government.  These  people  know  they  risk  pos- 
sible deportation  by  speaking  out.  The  price  of 
deportation  could  very  likely  be  death.  They  have 
taken  this  grave  risk  in  an  effort  to  plead  with  the 
American  people  to  stop  this  massacre. 

Each  of  the  refugee's  story  is  different,  yet 
they  bear  a  tragic  similarity  —  unimaginable 
pain,  suffering  and  oppression.  As  long  as  we 
continue  to  pump  millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  Salvadoran  government  and  military,  the 
oppression  will  continue.  The  American  people 
can  sto  this  course  of  genocide  in  Central 
America. 

Jennie  L.  Carpenter 
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Still  No  Park  for  Neighborhood  Kids 


by  Rob  Waters 

One  year  after  Mayor  Feinstein  officially 
"broke  the  ground,"  and  four  years  after 
the  City  purchased  the  site,  Tenderloin  child 
care  workers,  mothers  and  children  marched 
onto  the  barren,  sandy  lot  that  is  to  be  the 
new  neighborhood  park  and  asked  why  con- 
struction had  not  yet  even  begun. 

While  dozens  of  tots,  wearing  such  signs  as 
"We  need  a  place  to  play,"  and  "Don't 
fence  me  out,"  played  in  the  sand,  their 
parents  and  teachers  spoke  of  the  growing 
need  for  child  care  and  recreational  space  for 
kids  in  a  neighborhood  with  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  populations  of  children  in 
the  city. 

The  Tenderloin  has  an  estimated  five  to  six 
thousand  children,  largely  Southeast  Asian 
refugees.  For  this  burgeoning  number, 
fewer  than  200  childcare  slots  are  available, 
an  amount  that  refugee  worker  Tia  Tranh 
said  leaves  a  "desperate  need." 

Many  people  in  the  crowd  at  the  park  press 
conference  seemed  to  feel  that  the  delay  in 
constructing  and  opening  the  park  was 
symptomatic  of  the  City's  attitude  towards 
providing  for  the  children  of  the  Tenderloin. 
They  also  wanted  the  City  to  know  what  they 
see  as  the  consequences  of  this  huge  lack  ot 
child  care  facilities. 

"Many  of  us  are  on  welfare  and  we're 
trapped  in  tight,  tight  quarters,"  said  Bahia 
Shendoah,  a  single  mother  of  five.  "Most 
mothers  are  single  mothers  and  they  defi- 
nitely need  this  child  care  and  this  park.  We 
need  a  chance  to  get  out  and  work  and  get 
out  of  this  welfare  mess." 

But  without  affordable  child  care,  working  is 
nearly  impossible  for  most  mothers. 

One  result  of  the  lack  of  child  care  and  parks 
and  places  to  play  is  that  Tenderloin  children 
play  on  the  street  and  in  inappropriate  — 
and  sometimes  dangerous  —  places.  Several 
months  ago,  a  Southeast  Asian  child  was 
crushed  to  death  in  the  elevator  of  his 
apartment  building  where  he  was  playing. 


The  press  conference  was  attended  by 
Supervisors  Willie  Kennedy  and  Louise 
Renne,  both  of  whom  expressed  displeasure 
with  the  pace  of  park  progress.  Kennedy 
remarked  that  Park  and  Recreation  Director 
Tom  Malloy  is  a  gonna'  get  up  off  it  and  get 
something  going"  on  park  construction. 


Renne  pledged,  "This  park  will  be  ready 
and  open  this  summer." 

Sister  Mary  Berchmans  of  St.  Anthony's 
Medical  Clinic,  who  prepared  a  little  pamph- 
let on  the  five-year  history  of  the  park 
mumbled,  "I'll  believe  it  when  I  see  it." 


Developers  Draw  Bead  on  Bush 


by  Erik  Schapiro 

Nestled  between  the  Tenderloin,  Nob  Hill 
and  Chinatown  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
city  is  a  sort  of  "no-man's  land,"  a  neigh- 
borhood without  a  name  that  is  becoming  a 
hot  new  area  for  development,  including  a 
17 -story  condominium  proposal  that  has 
some  area  inhabitants  concerned. 

The  nameless  neighborhood ,  which  is  roughly 
bounded  by  Post,  Larkin,  Pine  and  Stockton 
streets,  lies  just  outside  the  established 
boundaries  of  those  neighborhoods  and  is 
home  to  some  11,000  people.  It  doesn't  have 
its  own  neighborhood  organization  and  has 
largely  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  the  groups 
that  work  in  the  adjoining  communities. 

It  has  not,  however,  escaped  the  interest  of 
some  builders.  Richard  Morten,  a  planner 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  considers  it 
an  area  "betwixt  and  between,  caught  in  a 
trough  between  major  neighborhoods  with 
an  identity  and  advocacy."  He  views  it  as  an 
ideal  area  for  building  high  density  housing 
—  the  highest,  in  fact,  in  the  city. 

Currently,  the  area  is  largely  composed  of 


four-  to  six-story  apartment  buildings.  But 
city  zoning  and  height  limits  for  the  area 
permit  far  more  intense  development  —  up 
to  16,  24  and  32  stories. 

"If  the  area  is  developed  to  the  full  height 
potential,  it  would  threaten  the  quality  of 
Nob  Hill,"  concedes  George  Williams,  assis- 
tant director  of  city  planning.  But  aside  from 
the  obstruction  of  views  from  Nob  Hill,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  impact  of 
development  on  the  people  who  live  there. 

Three  years  ago,  the  La  Galleria  condomini- 
um project  was  completed  on  Bush  Street  in 
this  area.  Three  months  ago,  the  17-story, 
187-unit  building  was  sold  to  a  company 
which  is  now  trying  to  lease  the  units.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  condominiums  — 
priced  between  $150,000  and  $500,000  - 
never  sold. 

The  unsold  condominiums  are  now  renting 
for  between  $675  for  the  cheapest  studio  and 
$1250  for  the  cheapest  two-bedroom.  Ac- 
cording to  leasing  agent  Paul  Hallinan,  40 
percent  of  the  units  are  still  unoccupied.  He 
blames  the  poor  sales  of  the  condominiums 


on  "the  economy,  bad  timing,  (high)  in- 
terest rates  and  the  units  weren't  cheap." 

Despite  the  problems  of  the  Galleria,  other 
developers  are  pressing  forward  with  project 
proposals  in  the  area.  The  latest  is  a  17-story 
office  and  condominium  complex  proposed 
for  a  site  just  two  blocks  from  La  Galleria. 
The  developer  is  the  highly  respected 
architectural  firm  of  Tai  Associates.  They 
wish  to  erect  a  tower  with  four  floors  of  office 
space,  49  condominiums  and  29  parking 
spaces  at  the  site  of  their  present  one-story 
office  building  at  665  Bush  Street.  According 
to  a  Planning  Department  study,  the  project 
at  17  stories,  would  be  "10  stories  taller  than 
the  tallest  development  on  Bush  Street 
within  three  blocks  of  the  site,"  other  than 
La  Galleria. 

At  a  neighborhood  meeting  last  month, 
project  sponsor  Vincent  Tai  told  a  gathering 
of  area  residents  that  his  project  would  be  a 
"good  transition  between  the  jungle  of  high- 
rises  downtown  (and  the  residential  neigh- 
borhood)." He  added  that  the  proposed 
175-foot  building  is  actually  over  50  feet 
below  the  maximum  height  limit.  "Our 
project  is  too  small  to  control  the  neigh- 
continued  on  page  7 
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Jimmie's:  Where  the  Joint  is  Jumpin' 

by  Wade  Hudson 


The  Gemini  Quintet  at  Jimmie's 


photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


The  hottest  new  club  in  town  must  be 
Jimmie's,  an  East  Coast-style  jazz  spot  at 
Third  and  Townsend,  seven  blocks  south  of 
Market.  About  four  months  ago,  the  Gemini 
Quartet  led  by  Dick  Gail  moved  onto  the 
bandstand  and  in  no  time  at  all.  the  place  took 
off  like  a  rocket. 

The  music  smokes,  the  crowd  is  loose,  the 
joint  is  warm  and  cozy  like  someone's  living 
room,  and  the  clam  chowder  and  chili  — 
"breakfast",  Gail  calls  it  —  served  at  2  am 
on  weekends  are  hot  and  tasty. 

Jimmie's  has  an  "East  Coast"  atmosphere 
because  it's  clear  that  it's  a  jazz  club  and 
nothing  but,  with  roots  going  straight  back 
for  decades  through  a  tradition  that  is 
unsurpassed  in  its  contributions  to  American 
music. 

As  soon  as  one  walks  in  the  door,  one  knows 
that  this  club  is  authentic,  populated  by 
dedicated  disciples  and  passionate  followers 
of  a  music  that  is  virtually  a  religion  for 
most  of  its  practitioners. 

The  softly-lit  club  has  seventeen  tables  with 
comfortable  leather  chairs  as  well  as  a  bar 
and  holds  about  100  people.  The  walls  are 
filled  with  abstract  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs, posters  and  album  covers  of  jazz 
greats.  The  ladies  room  is  carpeted,  has  a 
statue  filled  with  silk  flowers,  and  is  often 
adorned  with  candles  and  complimentary 
candies.  The  crowd  is  friendly  and  diverse, 
with  some  folks  really  decked  out  and  others 

dbr«oe«<i  «  acranUy .   It  is  not  unknown  for  a 

poet  from  the  audience  to  come  up  and  read 
some  poetry  between  sets. 

Gail,  who  is  also  part-owner  in  the  business 
and  played  the  major  hand  in  designing  the 
club  says,  "Everyone  should  get  the  red 
carpet  treatment  until  they  prove  they  don't 
deserve  it.  We  get  people  from  all  over.  It's 
a  place  where  anybody  can  come  in." 

After  being  born  and  raised  in  Boston  and 
working  in  New  York  and  the  Northeastern 
seaboard  for  15  years  with  Dinah  Washing- 
ton, Jackie  Wilson,  Pat  Martino  and  others, 
Gail  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1978  because 
"I  got  tired  of  the  snow... (and)  I'm  inter- 
racially  married  and  I  figured  that  my  kids 
had  a  better  opportunity  out  here." 

Gail  plays  the  drums  with  an  intensity  and 
emotion  that  is  trance-like,  his  face  twitch- 
ing and  contorting. 


After  a  two  year  delay ,  the  Planning ,  Housing 
and  Development  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  will  decide 
whether  to  pass  legislation  that  would  ef- 
fectively close  a  major  loophole  in  the  city's 
hotel  anti-conversion  ordinance. 

The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Supervisor 
Harry  Britt,  would  give  non-profit  corpora- 
tions whose  purposes  include  the  preser- 
vation of  low-cost  housing,  the  legal  right  ot 
challenge  illegal  conversions  of  hotels  from 
residential  to  tourist  use.  Current  law  allows 
only  exis*  .ig  tenants  to  challenge  illegal 
conversio  is,  which  means  that  buildings  that 
are  completely  illegally  converted  to  tourist 
use  would  include  no  resident  with  the  legal 
right  to  challenge  the  illegal  conversion. 


"I  feel  like  a  leader,"  Gail  told  the  Times. 
I'm  very  conscious  of  the  audience.  I  have  a 
commitment  to  the  audience,  to  pleasing 
both  of  us.  When  you're  playing  to  please 
yourself,  you  can  do  anything.  But  when 
you're  playing  to  please  the  audience,  you 
spread  yourself  around,  and  try  to  touch 
everybody." 

Gail  approaches  his  work  with  a  life-and- 
death  seriousness.  "Jazz  is  not  something  to 
be  fooled  around  with,"  according  to  Gail. 
"It  takes  a  lot  of  dedication,  it's  almost 
religious.  The  bandstand  is  hallowed 
ground.  That  doesn't  mean  you  can't  enjoy 
yourself  or  cry,  but  it's  hallowed  ground.  I 
believe  in  dressing  on  the  bandstand.  I  don't 
wear  casual  clothes.  That's  how  I  was 
taught.  I  wash  my  hands  first  and  get  up  on 
the  bandstand  and  say  a  prayer.  All  those 
tunes  mean  something  to  me." 

Looking  back  over  all  the  clubs  he's  been 
through,  Gail  concludes,  "There's  two  ways 
of  looking  at  things.  One  way  is  not  caring 
about  the  dedication,  the  spirituality,  how 
well  it's  played.  All  they  care  about  is,  'Was 
the  bathroom  cleaned  this  morning.'  They 
don't  care  about  the  musicians,  the  music.  I 
care  about  the  musicians.  They're  usually 
fragile.  They  don't  get  much.  They  need 
affection  and  a  hug  at  times.  They're 
disciples,  following  this  thing  that  doesn't 


The  proposed  legislation  will  be  considered  on 
April  1 7 ,  at  2 : 00  p .  m . ,  in  room  228  of  City  Hall . 
Supervisors  Kopp,  Silver  and  Kennedy  are 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  readers 
should  contact  these  supervisors  to  express 
their  support  for  the  legislation. 


A  large  turnout  at  the  hearing  is  crucial ,  for  the 
Supervisors  must  know  that  Tenderloin 
residents  will  not  tolerate  the  further  loss  of 
residential  units  in  favor  of  tourist  lodgings. 
This  hearing  will  hopefully  set  the  stage  for 
the  passage  of  several  amendments  to  the 
current  ordinance  that  are  necessary  for  the 
real  protection  of  the  residential  character  of 
the  Tenderloin. 


last  long.  Once  you  play  a  tune,  it's  gone." 

Along  with  Gail  on  drums,  the  Gemini 
Quintet  consists  of  John  Davis,  keyboards, 
Harley  White,  bass,  Ben  Jones,  trumpet, 
and  Scott  Barnhill  on  tenor  sax.  Between 
them,  their  credits  include  stints  with  Earl 
Hines,  Duke  Ellington,  Count  Basie  and 
Ray  Charles. 

Composers  commonly  honored  by  the  quin- 
tet include  Cannonball  Adderly,  Horace 
Silver,  Les  McCann,  Ahmad  Jamal,  Ray 
Charles,  the  Crusaders,  and  Stanley  Turren- 
tine,  interspersed  with  an  occasional  origin- 
al. 

On  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  music  begins 
around  10:30  and  continues  until  3:30  or  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  things  begin- 
ning to  really  hop  around  two  when  the 
chowder  and  chili  come  out.  On  Thursdays, 
starting  time  is  9  pm  and  on  Sundays,  the 
Vince  Latteano  Quartet  performs  from  6- 
10pm.  Beginning  April  19,  Martha  Young 
will  be  appearing  on  Thursday  evenings. 

Anyone  who  appreciates  jazz  music,  and 
hasn't  been  to  Jimmie's  yet,  should  get 
there  soon  while  the  door  charge  is  still  only 
$2.00.  The  #30  Stockton  goes  right  there, 
and  runs  all  night.  Jimmie's  is  happening, 
and  it's  happening  now. 
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Will  Mayor  Sign? 

Supermarket  Closing  Law  Squeaks  Through  Supes 


5  —  Tenderloin  Times 


A  law  that  would  force  supermarkets  to  give 
six  months  notice  before  closing  their  doors 
narrowly  passed  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
April  2,  after  being  delayed  for  a  week  due 
to  unexpectedly  heavy  opposition  from  sev- 
eral Supervisors. 

Assuming  the  measure  wins  a  required 
second  passage  from  the  board,  it  will  then 
go  to  Mayor  Feinstein  who  must  either  sign 
or  veto  it.  A  spokesman  for  the  Mayor  said 
she  had  no  positon  on  the  bill  as  yet. 

The  ordinance,  sponsored  by  Supervisor 
Nancy  Walker  and  modeled  after  similar 
legislation  that  seeks  to  secure  advance 
notice  of  factory  closings,  was  prompted  by 
the  sudden  shut-down  last  fall  of  the 
Safeway  store  at  Bush  and  Larkin  streets. 
That  store  was  one  of  just  two  supermarkets 
in  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood. 

Safeway  initially  gave  just  five  days  notice  of 
that  closing,  prompting  picket  lines  and  a 
petition  drive  from  surprised  and  angry 
customers.  Though  the  Oakland-based  chain 
—  the  largest  food  retailer  in  the  country  — 
delayed  the  closing  by  one  month,  the  affair 
left  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouths  of  some 
neighborhood  activists.  Several  joined  with 
public  interest  lawyers  and  Supervisor  Wal- 
ker to  put  together  the  Supermarket  Closing 
Ordinance. 

"Supermarkets  are  a  basic  foundation  for 
our  neighborhoods,"  said  Don  Feeser,  pres- 
ident of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  last  fall's 
battle  to  keep  Safeway  open.  "When  a  major 
supermarket  like  Safeway  leaves  the  com- 
munity, it  helps  break  up  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

At  the  March  26  meeting  of  the  board, 
several  Supervisors  attacked  the  measure, 
Quentin  Kopp  calling  it  "socialistic"  and 
Richard  Hongisto  denouncing  it  as  "the  kind 
of  legislation  that  gives  this  board  a  bad 
name." 


This  Safeway  Will  Be 


CLOSED 
PERMANENTLY 

October  14 

YOUR  NEAREST  SAFEWAY  STORES  ARE  LOCATED  AT 

•IS  MAG9NA  8LVP  ]  tf.P,  ^^7) 
•  Z020  MARKET  *ST. ,  >&.F. 
VOurtewStore  (Q&rted  dt  Geary  £/ 


It  was  defended  by  its  sponsor,  Nancy 
Walker,  and  several  other  members.  "We 
forget  who  we  are  serving,"  Supervisor 
Willie  Kennedy  chided  her  colleagues.  "San 
Francisco's  made  up  of  have's  and  have- 
not's,  and  this  ordinance  helps  the  have- 
nots." 

A  move  by  Supervisor  Hongisto  to  table  the 
matter  —  an  effort  to  kill  it  —  failed  by  one 
vote  and  it  was  continued  for  one  week 
instead. 

Earlier  the  board's  Human  Services  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  the  proposal  that 
was  attended  by  a  large  Tenderloin  contin- 
gent as  veil  as  representatives  of  other  com- 
munity groups,  labor  unions  and  even 
another  supermarket  operation,  Bell  Mar- 
kets, a  supporter  of  the  legislation. 

Marc  Reclus  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  told 
the  committee  that  hundreds  of  clerks  stand 


Minority  Contract  Law  O.K.'d 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Legislation  hailed  as  "the  most  importanbt 
civil  rights  ordinance  in  this  decade"  swept 
through  the  Board  of  Supervisors  late  last 
month.  The  ordinance  will  require  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
the  City  with  minority-  and  women-owned 
businesses. 

At  present,  firms  owned  by  minorities  and 
women  receive  less  than  3%  of  the  $900 
million  awarded  each  year  in  contracts  to 
private  businesses  by  various  City  depart- 
ments. The  new  law  requires  that  at  least 
10%  of  this  business  be  done  with  minority 
enterprises  and  2%  with  women-owned 
firms.  This  increase  will  amount  to  more 
than  $80  million  a  year  in  new  business  for 
these  firms.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of 
currently  unemployed  San  Franciscans  could 
find  jobs  with  these  companies,  most  of 
whom  are  based  on  San  Francisco. 

Citing  a  "de  facto  form  of  exclusion"  and  an 
"invidious  form  of  discrimination,"  the 
legislation  authored  by  Supervisors  Ward 
and  Kennedy  passed  the  Board  after  three 
hours  of  debate  despite  the  opposition  of 
Chief  Administrative  Officer  Roger  Boas  and 
Supervisor  Quentin  Kopp. 

Under  questioning  by  Kopp,  Boas  argued 


that  there  has  been  no  significant  pattern  of 
discrimination  and  that  the  ordinance  would 
be  costly  and  "difficult  to  implement"  since 
it  would  inject  a  review  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  into  the  contracting  process. 

Supervisors  Maher  and  Hongisto  attempted 
to  amend  the  legislation  by  eliminating  the 
slight  preference  given  in  bidding  to  local 
businesses.  They  argued  that  local  prefe- 
rence is  a  separate  issue  and  should  be 
separated  out  from  the  civil  rights  legislation 
under  consideration. 

The  sponsors  responded  that  local  prefe- 
rence is  important  because  it  "encourages 
local  minority  firms  to  apply."  Supervisor 
Britt  defended  the  local  preference  by  ar- 
guing '  'the  way  we  help  minorities  is  to  help 
San  Francisco  minorities." 

Britt  also  argued  that  he  found  it  "a  little  bit 
offensive"  for  whites  to  tell  minorities  what 
is  relevant  and  not  relevant  to  their  needs. 
"They  know  about  the  history  of  discrimi- 
nation. We  should  defer  to  their  judge- 
ment." 

Maher  and  Hongisto  persisted  but  only 
Kopp  supported  their  amendment  and  the 
legislation  finally  passed  with  only  Kopp 
voting  against  it. 


to  lose  their  jobs  due  to  other  rumored 
closings  and  said  that  the  ordinance  would 
help  give  them  enough  time  to  find  other 
employment. 

John  Soltero,  representing  merchants  and 
homeowner's  groups  in  the  Sunnyside  area, 
said  his  neighbors  were  concerned  about 
rumors  that  the  Monterey  Avenue  Safeway 
would  convert  to  a  Liquor  Barn,  a  Safeway 
Stores  affiliate.  Such  conversions,  he  said, 
are  "contrary  to  City  policy  to  stabilize 
neighborhoods." 

Janet  Mahaffey,  a  public  relations  repre- 
sentative for  Safeway  told  the  Times  that  the 
market  was  opposed  to  the  legislation  be- 
cause, "six  months  is  unrealistic  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  community  and  the  store. ' ' 
She  defended  the  five  day  notice  period  that 
Safeway  initially  provided  of  the  Bush  Street 
closing  as  adequate  since  "customers  shop 
there  on  a  daily  basis.  " 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  cold-hearted  but  busi- 
nesses operate  on  the  basis  of  profit,"  she 
added. 


by  Lynn  Fitzwater 

We  all  eat  out  sometimes,  in  a  restauram 
you  have  less  control  over  calorie,  salt, 
sugar,  and  fat  contents  of  foods,  but,  even 
here,  you  can  make  wise  choices  from  the 
menu. 

Choose  grilled  or  broiled  fish  or  chicken  over 
a  fried  or  sauced  preparation.  Don't  order 
beef  too  often,  as  it  is  high  in  fat.  A  ham- 
burger done  on  a  griddle,  served  on  a  white 
bun,  is  especially  high  both  in  fat  and 
calories. 

Eat  a  mixed  green  salad.  The  salad  bar  is  a 
healthy  innovation  in  many  restaurants.  But 
be  careful  of  the  dressing.  Simple  oil  and 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice  is  your  best  bet,  and 
go  lightly  on  the  oil. 

Choose  a  homemade  vegetable  soup  over  a 
creamed  soup.  Avoid  ordering  canned  soups 
which  are  very  high  in  salt. 

Don't  eat  too  often  in  "fast  food"  restau- 
rants. You  get  a  lot  of  fat,  sugar,  and  salt. 
Many  foods  are  deep-fried,  and  bread  is 
almost  always  white.  Most  fast  foods  are 
very  low  in  fiber,  very  high  in  fat  and 
sodium. 

Chinese  restaurants  usually  offer  a  reason- 
ably priced  vegetable  stir-fry  on  rice.  This  is 
a  good  bet  for  lots  of  crispy  fresh  vegetables 
and  for  fiber.  But  too  much  salt  or  MSG  can 
be  a  problem.  Since  many  dishes  are  cooked 
individually,  ask  that  no  extra  salt  or  MSG 
be  added  to  your  order.  Go  easy  on  the  soy 
sauce,  which  is  very  high  in  sodium. 

If  you  eat  out  often  and  have  a  sweet  tooth, 
try  to  order  a  sugar  dessert  only  once  a 
week.  Choose  berries  or  other  fresh  fruit,  if 
available.  Also,  a  piece  of  pie  or  cake,  or  a 
dish  of  ice  cream  can  add  1.00  to  3.00  to  your 
tab,  depending  on  the  restaurant.  Over  a 
year,  that  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  money  spent  on 
empty  calories. 
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TIMES  Interview:  Leroy  Looper 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Leroy  Looper  is  Executive  Director  of  Reality 
House  West,  which  owns  the  Cadillac  Hotel  at 
Eddy  and  Leavenworth,  Chairperson  of  the 
RAP  Advisory  Board,  and  owner  of  Chateau 
Agape,  a  board- and- care  home  for  mental 
patients. 

tt:  Okay,  Leroy,  what  if  we  talk  a  little  about 
crime  and  your  history? 
LL:  That's  a  good  question...  I  started 
Reality  House  in  New  York  in  1966-67, 
having  been  a  drug  addict  for  many  years, 
having  been  a  convict  for  many  years,  going 
to  various  penitentiaries.  I  was  a  dope  fiend, 
so  dope,  crime  all  that  goes  together.  I 
developed  programs  in  all  the  prisons  in  the 
State  of  New  York  which  still  stand.  I  came 
to  California  in  1969  and  started  Reality 
House  here,  working  with  drug  addicts, 
working  with  ex-offenders,  working  at  San 
Quentin,  working  with  so-called  ambulatory 
mental  patients,  seniors,  the  whole  bit.  I'm 
not  afraid  of  crime,  I  put  convicts, 
ambulatory  mental  patients  altogether  with 
seniors.  It's  just  like  animals,  if  they  have 
enough  to  eat  they  won't  fight  each  other. . . 

Right  now  I  have  a  program  in  mind  for  the 

Tenderloin.  I  feel  that  cleanliness,  that 

means  a  clean  neighborhood,  does  not  invite 

the  so-called  day-by-day  criminal  to  come 

into  the  neighborhood  because  basically 

your  transient  type  criminals  do  not  go  into 

nice  looking  neighborhoods.  If  the 

neighborhood  is  dirty  and  foul  and  wine 
toottles  all  over  the  place,  he  feels  that's  a 

pretty  safe  place  to  be.  Because  the  police 

don't  care,  the  city  fathers  don't  care,  the 

neighbors  don't  care,  nobody  cares... so  he 

feels  he  can  dodge  between  the  garbage 

cans  and  knock  people  in  the  head  and 

nobody  will  do  anything  about  it.  Because 

attitudes,  garbage,  all  that  stuff  goes 

together.  If  you  cleaned  it  up  it  would  look 

better,  and  probably  a  lot  of  the  guys  who 

get  off  busses  or  come  in  cars  would  look  and 

say,  "Hey,  I'd  better  not  go  there  either," 

and  keep  going. 

We  in  the  Tenderloin  have  been  against 

clean  sweeps.  We  stated  it,  we  met  on 

it. . . we  told  the  Mayor,  we  told  anybody  who 


by  Twink  Stern 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  YMCA  building 
on  Golden  Gate  is  a  tiny  room  the  size  of  a 
large  closet.  But  this  "closet,"  in  and  out  of 
which  people  scurry  all  day,  makes  up  in 
activity  what  it  lacks  in  size. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  Vietnamese  Elderly 
Association,  a  212-member  organization 
formed  in  1980  to  help  take  care  of  Viet- 
namese seniors  and  their  families.  The 
group  does  everything  from  running  a 
Vietnamese  language  school  for  children  t<> 
sponsoring  festivals  celebrating  Vietnamese 
culture.  But  its  most  important  function  is  to 
form  a  network  of  caring  elderly  citizens  in  a 
new  land  where  the  old  are  too  often 
forgotten  and  ignored. 

"We  lost  everything  from  our  homeland 
when  most  of  us  came  to  the  United  States," 
says  Ngo  Van  Thuc,  the  secretary-general  of 
the  association.  "To  make  matters  worse, 
most  of  us  couldn't  even  speak  English.  Our 
children  went  to  work  and  our  grandchildren 
were  in  school.  We  needed  to  get  together  to 
share  the  news  from  the  old  country  and  talk 


would  listen  that  we  were  against  clean 
sweeps.  Now,  I'm  not  saying  I'm  against  the 
police  cleaning  up  the  neighborhood, 
because  I  need  to  be  clear,  I'm  not  against 
that.  But  there's  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  other  places  that  (have)  a  life 
style  standing  on  street  corners.  They  work 
hard,  they're  retired  and  they  stand  on 
corners  and  pass  out  information  —  Leroy 
died  last  night,  Aunt  Molly's  son  went  to 
college  and  graduated,  so-and-so's  son  went 
to  Africa.  It's  like  a  bongo  drum 
communication  system,  and  people  stand  on 
the  corner.  And  a  lot  of  them  who  have  been 
drinking  in  this  country  for  years  probably 
brownbag  it.  I'm  not  saying  they  should  be 
drinking,  I'm  just  saying  that  people  do 
drink. . .  They  live  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
if  you  check  out  their  record  they're  not 
criminals.  So  that's  the  point  I'm  trying  to 
establish. 

There's  another  reason  I  don't  particularly 
like  clean  sweeps.  We've  fought  hard 
and... got  the  police,  through  the  Mayor,  to 
put  the  foot  patrol  back  in  lieu  of  and  in  place 
of  clean  sweeps. .  .They  begin  to  know  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  area  so  that 


about  our  lives  in  the  new  country." 

Members  of  the  Association  visit  old  people 
when  they  become  hospitalized  and  help 
support  families  who  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  loved  one. 

One  important  service  offered  by  the  group 
is  to  translate  and  explain  papers  for  those 
who  need  immigration  work  or  even  the 
necessary  paperwork  to  go  to  the  doctor  or 
dentist.  Ngo  has  had  much  practice  with 
paperwork  because  of  his  position  as  a 
government  employee  from  1947  to  1975  in 
Viet-Nam.  He  and  his  volunteer  staff  have 
opened  the  Association  door  Mondays 
through  Fridays  from  9  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  to 
assist  those  requesting  help,  and  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  refugee. 

But  if  the  association  works  for  the  elderly, 
its  concern  starts  with  the  young.  Since 
1980,  the  group  has  operated  a  school  to 
teach  5  to  10-year-olds  the  language  and 
custom  of  Vietnam.  More  than  95  children 
attend  the  six  Saturday  and  Sunday  after- 
continued  on  page  13 


(innocent)  people  won't  get  knocked  in  the 
head  with  everybody  else.  With  a  clean 
sweep  you  got  to  knock  some  innocent 
people  in  the  head,  and  that's  what  we 
wanted  to  avoid.  So  that  the  police  would 
come  in  and  know  that  this  is  the 
trouble-maker  or  that  is  the  trouble-maker... 

TT:  What  s  your  attitude  in  general  about 
those  people  who  believe  that  so-called 
victimless  crimes  should  be  decriminalized? 

LL:  There's  good  points  on  both  sides. .  .In 
France  many  years  ago,  they  found  that  if 
you  just  open  houses  of  prostitution  up  and 
legalize  it,  you  had  less  violence,  less  crime 
and  the  whole  bit.  I  think  that's  the 
argument  most  people  have  and  they  say 
let's  try  it.  People  are  saying  if  you  legalize 
marijuana,  drugs,  and  the  whole  bit,  you'll 
have  less  crime,  because  you  take  the  profit 
margin  out  of  it,  and  then  all  the  viciousness 
would  disappear. .  .I'm  not  arguing  those 
points.  I've  been  arguing  for  years  the 
only  way  you'll  know,  especially  in  America, 
is  to  try  it  and  see. .  .and  this  country  has  not 
been  ready  to  try. .  .My  argument  has  been, 
and  5,000  years  have  proved  me  right,  even 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  you're  not  getting 
rid  of  prostitutes. .  .It  takes  a  lot  of  energy  to 
keep  fighting  prostitution  when  a  lot  of 
bigger  things  are  happening  in  our  country, 
in  San  Francisco,  that  are  more 
violent... And  I  don't  think  that  with  the 
manpower  we  have  in  San  Francisco, 
police-wise,  that  we  can  sustain  moving 
prostitutes  from  from  one  corner  to  the  other 
or  drug  addicts,  per  se,  from  one  corner  to 
another... 

TT:  What  about  economic  conditions? 
LL:  . .  .If  you  made  things  better  for  poor 
people  to  eat  and  sleep  and  not  make  it  a 
crime  to  be  poor,  I  guess  you'd  have  less 
people  in  the  penitentiary,  if  you  had  more 
job  training  and  that  sort  of  stuff.  But  the 
people  in  higher  places  believe  that  you 
must  have  employment,  that's  how  we 
sustain  our  economy. . . 

TT:  How  would  you  evaluate  the  quality  of 
police  services  at  present  and  do  you  think 
that  it 's  been  changing  or  it 's  stayed  about 
the  same  or  what? 

LL:  I  know  the  policemen  in  the 
neighborhood  (now)... the  seniors  know  their 
names  and  they  feel  comfortable.  When  the 
seniors  can  walk  out  the  door  and  the  mental 
patients  can  walk  out  the  door  without  being 
knocked  in  the  head  and  robbed,  with  the 
frequency  they  were  in  1977  and  1978  and 
1979, 1  say  the  quality  of  police  service  has 
improved.  Whether  it's  100%  better  or 
okay,  I'm  not  going  to  argue  those 
arguments,  because  I'm  not  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  people  say  the 
police  have  run  through  and  knocked 
everybody  in  the  head.  I  can  only  go  by  what 
I  see... 

TT:  Would  you  consider  the  Tenderloin  a 
dangerous  place  to  live  today? 

LL:  You  see  my  wife  walks  through  the 
Tenderloin,  my  kids  walk  through  here,  and 
I  don't  walk  with  them  all  the  time.  My 
children,  7,  11,  13  and  14  years  old  can  walk 
through  the  Tenderloin  and  I  don't  get 
uptight  about  it.  Like  any  part  of  the  city, 
and  I  don't  care  if  that's  Pacific  Heights,  I'm 
not  going  to  be  walking  the  street  after  a 
certain  hour.  I  say  the  whole  country  is 
unsafe.  And  I  think  the  criminal  justice 
system  needs  to  re-architect  how  they  deal 
with  crime  and  violence  in  America. 


Vietnamese  Elders  Keep  Traditions  Alive 
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More  Condos  Proposed  for  Bush  St.  Area 


continued  from  page  3 

borhood,"  Tai  said.  "The  neighborhood  will 
control  this  building." 

Architect  John  Grove  said  the  project  would 
"improve  the  quality  of  the  view  by  provi- 
ding a  shield"  from  Nob  Hill. 

But  some  area  residents  are  taking  a 
different  view  of  the  project.  "What  I  like 
best  about  this  neighborhood  is  it's  undefin- 
able;  we  have  a  healthy  mix  of  students, 
seniors,  working  people,"  says  Jo  Falcon,  a 
neighborhood  tenant,  who  wants  to  preserve 
that  mix. 


"I  am  amazed  that  a  developer  should  even 
attempt  another  condo  project  with  the  bad 
example  of  La  Galleria  two  blocks  away," 
Falcon  added. 

Concerns  raised  at  the  meeting  with  the 
project  sponsors  by  area  residents  included: 

•  increased  traffic  congestion  and  parking 
problems 

•  the  obstruction  of  views  from  Bush  Street 

•  the  inflationary  impact  that  more  high- 
priced  condominium  projects  could  have 
on  the  moderate-income  neighborhood. 

Linda  Chapman  of  Nob  Hill  Neighbors  said 
that  hundreds  of  condominiums  have  either 
been  built,  planned  or  approved  in  the  area 
and  urged  the  City  Planning  Department  to 


photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 

wave  of  the  future  for  the  "Upper  Tenderloin?" 

"conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  overall 
impact  on  the  community"  before  approving 


any  more  projects.  Such  a  study  should  look 
at  changes  in  housing  patterns  and  the  con- 
version of  affordable  rental  housing  to 
time-share  and  short  term  uses,  she  said. 

"We  aren't  opposed  to  condos  as  such,  but 
highrises  are  out  of  character  with  the  neigh- 
borhood and  often  involve  plans  to  demolish 
existing  rental  housing,"  Chapman  added. 

Recently  the  Planning  Commission  ap- 
proved a  12-story  condominium  project  for 
the  site  of  the  US  Garage  at  750  Bush  Street, 
after  cutting  four  stories  off  the  16  proposed. 
This  was  done  in  response  to  community 
concerns  about  the  building  being  out  of 
scale  with  the  existing  neighborhood. 

The  665  Bush  proposal  is  scheduled  for  a 
hearing  at  the  Planning  Commission  on 
April  5.  It  is  expected  to  encounter  not  only 
community  opposition  but  the  opposition  of 
one  of  the  City's  most  powerful  downtown 
law  firms,  Coblentz,  Canhan,  McCabe  and 
Breyer.  The  firm  has  been  retained  by  the 
owners  of  the  450  Sutter  professional  build- 
ing, one  of  the  City's  largest  and  most 
ornate  art  deco  buildings. 

George  Tucker,  the  assistant  manager  of  the 
Harsh  Investment  Co.,  which  owns  and 
manages  the  building,  told  the  Times  that  he 
is  "concerned  that  the  project  has  not  been 
adequately  reviewed,  particularly  the  views 
from  450  Sutter  and  to  the  building,  which  is 
an  architectural  landmark  and  should  be 
respected  and  retained." 


by  Lynn  Fitzwater 

For  the  next  few  months,  Hotplate  Gourmet 
will  be  authored  by  the  folks  who  run 
CHEAP  AND  NUTRITIOUS*  a  project  of  the 
Gray  Panthers  that  works  to  educate  people 
about  how  to  cook  and  eat  cheaply  and  well, 
in  this  first  column,  they  give  a  little 
background  on  the  project  and  talk  about 
how  people  in  residential  hotels,  using  only 
a  hotplate,  can  prepare  good,  cheap  meals. 

CHEAP  AND  NUTRITIOUS  grew  out  of  the 
realization  that  there  are  entirely  too  many 
cooking  classes  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
affluent  and  nothing  for  the  person  trying  to 
live  on  a  social  security  check.  After  the  rent 
and  utilites  are  paid,  very  few  dollars  remain 
for  that  other  necessity  of  life  —  food.  Too 
often  persons,  especially  the  elderly,  who 
live  on  meager  budgets,  neglect  the  nutri- 
tional requirements  for  good  health  because 
of  the   assumption   that   eating   well  is 
expensive.    CHEAP    AND  NUTRITIOUS 
proves  that  this  assumption  is  false.  It  is 
possible  to  prepare  a  healthy,  satisfying 
meal  for  $.50  a  person,  or  even  less.  The  key 
is  to  avoid  packaged  and  processed  foods 
and  only  to  eat  such  things  as  fresh, 
in-season    fruits    and    vegetables,  whole 
grains,  fish  and  chicken,  legumes.  We  try  to 
educate  our  audience  to  go  to  the  sources 
where  these  basic  ingredients  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  lowest  prices,  such  as  the 
Civic  Center  Heart  of  the  City  Market  and 
community  stores.  However,  realizing  that 
many  people  do  not  have  cars  and  cannot 
travel  by  bus  all  over  the  city  collecting 
ingredients,  we  also  show  that  it  is  possible 


to  save  money  even  at  the  corner  "Mom  and 
Pop"  in  the  Tenderloin  by  choosing  only 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  by  buying 
almost  nothing  in  a  can  or  box. 

FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  LIMITED  [OR  NO] 
COOKING/STORAGE  FACILITIES. 

Many  people  in  the  Tenderloin  live  in 
residential  hotels  with  no  cooking  facilities, 
except  perhaps  a  hot-plate  or  toaster  oven.  If 
you  are  in  this  situation,  you  can  still  enjoy 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Every  day  try  to 
eat  at  least  one  brightly  colored  fresh 
vegetable  (unpeeled):  a  carrot,  a  green  or 
red  bell  pepper,  a  zucchini,  some  brocoli  or 
asparagus  spears.  These  and  many  other 
vegetables  are  delicious  raw,  and  you 
haven't  lost  any  precious  nutrients  in  cook- 
ing. 

To  brighten  up  your  room,  get  a  bowl  or  a 
basket  (garage  or  apartment  sales  are  good 
sources).  Fill  it  with  luscious  fresh  fruits 
Apples,  oranges,  grapefruits,  tangerines, 
tangelos,  kiwis,  bananas,  pears,  all  keep 
well  for  up  to  a  week  with  no  refrigeration. 
Grapes,  berries,  and  cut  melons  are  good  for 
two  to  three  days  at  room  temperature.  All 
of  these  fruits  are  brightly  colored  and  add 
a  note  of  cheer  to  a  room.  The  bonus  is  that 
they  are  wonderfully  refreshing  and  health- 
ful. 

If  you  have  a  wide  window  ledge  or  a  fire 
escape  outside  your  window,  it  is  amazing 
what  you  can  keep  safely  in  cool  weather. 
Cottage  cheese  or  yogurt  and  some  salads 
can  be  kept  outside  for  a  day  or  two  in  cool 
weather.  Just  be  sure  that  things  are  tightly 
covered  to  keep  out  dirt  and  animals,  and 
DO  NOT  block  the  fire  exit. 

If  you  have  a  hot-plate,  many  of  our  soups 
are  one-pot  affairs.  An  omelette  is  a  perfect 
hot-plate  dish  and  with  no  left-overs.  In  fact 
we  began  CHEAP  AND  NUTRITIOUS  with 
hot-plate  cooking  in  mind;  that  is  why  so 


many  of  our  recipes  are  one-dish. 

For  healthy  snacking,  in  addition  to  fresh 
fruits,  try  dried  fruits  and  nuts  straight  from 
the  shell.  For  a  delicious  treat,  try  mixing 
broken  nut  pieces  and  raisins.  Remember: 
nuts  are  high  in  minerals  we  all  need. 

Even  with  limited  or  no  cooking  facilities, 
you  don't  have  to  eat  every  meal  out.  And 
you  don't  have  to  depend  on  canned  soups 
and  frozen  dinners.  Eat  it  fresh!  Eat  it  raw! 
Make  it  from  scratch!  Let  your  imagination 
guide  you.  It's  fun! 


TABBOULEH  SALAD 


Serves  6-8 


1  c.  bulgar  wheat 

2  c.  fresh  parsley,  minced 

Vi  c.  green  onions,  thinly  sliced 

Vs  to  V%  c.  fresh  mint,  minced  (optional) 

'/2  c.  fresh  lemon  juice  lA  c.  olive  oil 

V%  t.  grated  lemon  rind 

XA  t.  sea  salt 

fresh  ground  pepper 

2  tomatoes,  peeled,  seeded,  chopped 

Romaine  lettuce  leaves 

Soak  bulgar  in  cold  water  to  cover  by  2  in.  for 
45  min.,  or  until  tender.  Drain  in  a  fine 
sieve,  squeeze  out  excess  moisture  with  your 
hand.  The  wheat  should  be  as  dry  as 
possible. 

In  a  medium  bowl,  combine  the  bulgar, 
parsley,  green  onions,  and  mint.  In  a  small 
bowl,  whisk  the  lemon  juice,  peel,  salt, 
pepper,  and  oil.  Stir  this  dressing  into  the 
bulgar  mixture.  Chill,  covered,  for  2  hrs. 

Just  before  serving  mix  in  the  chopped 
tomatoes.  Serve  on  Romaine  leaves.  This 
recipe  requires  no  cooking  whatever. 

Groups  of  10  more  who  wish  to  get  a  free 
cooking  demonstration  [and  some  delicious 
food]  can  call  the  Gray  Panthers  at  552-8800. 


Tenderloin  Writ 


THIS  MUST  NOT  HAPPEN  AGAIN 

America  met  her  midnight  hour 
When  Ronald  chewed  his  way  to  power; 
Touring  garden  teas  and  gourmet  stalls; 
Banquets  spread  in  ethnic  halls. 

Waxing  loquacious  on  foods  exotic, 

He  granted  the  poor  a  macro-biotic 

Diet  of  sea-weed,  algae  and  fungus; 

(Perish  the  thought  of  a  taste-bud  among  us!) 

Ron  and  his  "groupies"  would  loudly  abjure 
The  views  of  the  sane  majority, 
Claiming  "saving  face"  is  our  mission  in  space, 
And  arming  the  stars  a  priority. 

Well,  hush  my  mouth,  he  won  in  the  south 
Where  chitlins  and  fatbacks  the  fare;; 
Stead  of  clambakes  and  chowder 
He  offers  gun-powder; 

That  hawk  will  eat  crow  when  we  give  him  the  air! 
Anna  Krivonlc 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


MACHERI  AMOUR 

Since  you  dropped  down  the  next  line  of  love 
I  saw  with  laughter  your  words 
You  were  so  silent  my  love 
But  loud,  so  loud  I  could  laugh 
I  clap  my  hands  when  you  smile 
And  when  you  talk  I  hear  you  sing 
See??!!! 

While  you  did  not  write 
I  worried 

So  I  called  the  FBI  and  the  Police  and  the  Sherriff 's  office 
To  wake  you  up 

So  that  you  won't  go  away  without  me  again 

Order  of  Life. . . 

Pick  the  pile  of  cards  of  love. 

Ling  P.  Sicat 


BEWARETHE  HUNGRY 
(to.Meese-Reagan) 

Beware  The  Hungry 
for  they  live  so  low 
they  can  not  reach  above 
your  clay-feet  foundation 

And  when  bare  pleading  hands 
despair  into  claws; 
their  talons  gripping 
for  salvation 

4will  bleeding  tear 
'through  bullion  and  stone 

your  edifice  crashing 

towards  damnation. 

A.E.  Biderman 

Copyright  ©  1983  A.E.  Biderman.  All  Rights 
Reserved 


DADDY'S  HAIRCUTS 

Twice  a  month  on  Saturday  mornings 
I  felt  like  John  the  Baptist 
getting  his  head  chopped  off: 

Daddy's  haircuts 
were  short  and  to  the  point. 
You  could  see  my  scalp* 
when  he  finished. 

There  was  nothing  to  comb, 

nothing  to  brush, 

nothing  but  a  barrage  of  insults 

from  kids  at  school 

who  called  me  "Skin  Head" 

and  "Mr.  Clean. ' ' 

Yet,  I  never  complained 
because  my  father's  hand 
was  like  a  razor  strap. 

Daddy's  haircuts 

were  short  and  to  the  point. 

We  were  poor, 

but  my  parents  were  proud 

sitting  in  church 

with  clean-cut  sons. 

Roland  Forte 


AN  UNUSUAL  OCCURRENCE 

Such  a  mysterious  night.  We  si 
about  Jesus  and  the  strange  wayj 
folks  were  not  paying  attention  b( 
sat  wondering  how  to  accomplish 
cided  he  would  buy  me  a  meal 

But,  after  receiving  a  full-cours 
food.  Just  sitting,  observing  thini 
appeared  within  my  mind:  Trust 
song.  The  night  grew  darker.  My 
icated.  He  had  a  habit  of  eating  e 
eating.  My  other  friend,  Waterm 
He  knew  John  wanted  it  but  he  d< 
furious.  "Are  you  crazy  man,  der| 

Constantly  watching  people  wi 
using  mouth  wash,  and  just  insul 
wash.  The  guy  said,  "You're  craA 
going  on,  you  expect  me  to  give  y 
staggered  upstairs  and  suddenly 
the  building.  He  stood  waiting  fo| 
Detox.  My  friend  came  back  and 
that  was  begging  me  for  my  moul 
says  to  me,  "want  some  bread?" 
seems  to  be  giving  me  bread.  I  dc 
it." 

After  James  departed  I  proceed 
aside  for  some  one  else.  I  could  hi 
need  the  bread  that  you  left  on  th 
to  the  thoughts  in  my  head.  I  coul 
thinking  about  bread  nor  why  evefi 
give  me  some  bread.  I  fell  into  a  c 
my  mind;  bread  that  was  gone.  Si 
excited.  ' '  I  have  lots  of  canned  gc 
missing  is  bread." 

As  I  fell  into  a  curious,  watchfu 
fell.  Bread  again.  One  piece  floats 

Ezekiel  Lee  Ward 


IF  I  TELL  YOU  I'M  WORTHY, 

WILL  YOU  DISAPPEAR  FOREVER,  PLEASE? 

Mr.  Wonderful,  Uniquely  Intellectual, 
How  glad  it  is  I've  met  you  at  last! 

Though  you  SAID  it's  good 
That  I  HAD  a  somewhat  suppressed  ego, 
And  you  intended  to  help  me  out  of  my  ego 

completely 

I  ONLY  LISTENED  while  you've  said  outright 

you'd  like  to  MOLD  me 
And  have  me  pluck  between  my  eyebrows 
like  you,  (Mr.  Masculine  Image) 

And  I ' ve  watched  you  model  for  me 

your  "Narrowness"  SOOOOO  NEATLY 

Could  it  be  true  you'd  have  me  starve, 
as  you  would  all  the  others, 
rather  than  have  us  be  proud  of  OURSELVES? 

You've  said,  Mr.  Dreams  of  Michaefangelo  self , 
that  you'd  help  any  artist  advance, 
but  didn't  you  mean  that  was  true  only  if 
THEY'D  sincerely  call  YOU  God? 

(I  took  it  all  so  personally),. 

And  I  thought  maybe  you'd  instead  need  a  man 
but  now  I  know  YOU  need  to  be  one, 

"God"! 

Mabel  E.  Hussein 


GENESIS 

And  God  si 

That  he  gc 
Her  lousy 
Allowing  H 
Between  2 
Referring 
He  confen 
Put  downl 
At  bachelc 
By  Hamm 
She  trade< 
Let's  hop< 
The  cominj 

Anna  Kri\  ii 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


LENV1N   &  GESMER 
attorneys 

General  Civil  Practice,  incl.  Personal 
Injury,  Landlord-Tenant  &  Consumer  Law 

1242  Market  Street  (bet.  8th  and  9th) 
626-1242 


Halted  Poof 


Ret  teurant 


CARAVAN 


One  o/  The  Ones  Most  E  I* 

Color  TV,  AM,  PM  Radios  Downtown 

Th«   Nil  Adult   TV  Movi«  I 


BOB  WAWES 
Ganaral  Manas*' 


iters  Workshop  \ 


ICE 


We  stood  in  the  doorway,  talking 
i  ways  he  often  answers  things.  Some 
:ion  because  of  their  own  beliefs.  I 
iplish  a  meal.  Suddenly  my  friend  de- 
sal. 

-course  meal,  my  body  wanted  more 
}  things,  an  old,  spiritual  hymn 
rrust  And  Obey.  I  began  humming  this 
r.  My  friend  came  by,  heavily  intox- 
ting  everything  some  one  else  was 
atermelon,  had  a  lunch  bag  full  of  bread, 
t  he  denied  him  the  bread.  John  became 
n,  denying  me  a  piece  of  bread?" 
pie  with  one  eye  open,  he  spotted  a  guy 
insulted  the  man,  begging  for  mouth 
-e  crazy,  all  the  AIDS  and  otherdiseases 
give  you  some  mouth  wash?* '  John 
denly  came  back  because  he  was  86'd  from 
ing  for  transportation,  headed  again  to 
k  and  questioned  me.  "Where  is  that  guy 
t  mouth  wash?  Boy,  he's  nuts.  Hey,"  he 
3ad?"  "What  the  hell,  James.  Everybody 
d.  I  don't  want  no  bread,  but,  I'll  take 

roceeded  to  eat  the  bread,  setting  some 
Duld  hear  a  little  voice  saying,  "You'll 
t  on  the  table."  I  paid  no  attention 
.  I  couldn't  understand  why  I  kept 
hy  everybody  was  trying  desperately  to 
nto  a  deep  sleep,  seeing  bread  again  in 
Dne.  Suddenly  my  girlfriend  showed  up,  so 
ned  goods,"  she  said,  "but  the  only  thing 

atchful  position,  suddenly  the  rain 
e  floated  by  me  drifting  with  the  rain. 


The  Tenderloin  Times  Poetry  page  is  now 
accepting  submissions  from  neighborhood 
people.  Preference  is  given  to  the  work  of 
participants  in  the  Tenderloin  Writer's 
Workshop  but  writings  of  merit  by  other 
neighborhood  residents  will  also  be  included. 
Send  or  drop  off  your  submissions  to:  Poetry 
Editor,  Tenderloin  Times,  146  Leavenworth, 
San  Francisco,  94102. 


YESISRETREADED 

I  God  so  loved  the  world 

It  he  gave  his  only  begotten  "dotter" 

lousy  place  in  the  sun: 
)wing  her  feminine  pride  to  totter 
(ween  Zero  and  next-to-none 
erring  to  her  as  the  "fallen  sex," 
conferred  upon  her  a  biblical  hex: 
I  down  by  Nietzche,  Freud  and  EST. 
bachelor  parties  loved  the  best. 
Hammurabi's  laws  ignored, 

traded  sex  for  bed  and  board. 
Is  hope,  for  every  Joan  and  Vera 
i»  coming  age  will  be  much  Farrah. 

i*ia  Krivonic  ©  1983 


CRICKET 

It  started  with  tennis 
And  basketball  games. 
Then  it  went  to  mushrooms, 
To  edible  ones  and  poisonous  ones. 
Then  it  lead  to  someone 
Remarking  indignantly,  "There  is  no  God." 
One  claimed  there  is  God. 
A  good  God  Jesus  who  died  for  our  sins. . . 
The  counter  argument  was 
•  'Jesus  was  nutty  for  dying  for  our  sins. .. 
Blah...  blah...  blah." 

The  answer  was,  1  'You're  nuttier  than  Jesus 

Who  died  for  our  sins.' 

It  sounded  like  the  UFO  landed 

With  Martians  playing  their  music 

And  the  Martians  looked  like  crickets. 

Ling  P.  Sicat 


WE  ARE  SURVIVORS 

We  are  survivors,  you  and  I , 

whether  yellow,  brown,  black  or  white. 

We,  the  inner  city's  poor, 

still  searching  for  that  golden  door, 

have  learned  to  live  with  less  than  most. 

Yet  we  survive,  and  that's  our  boast. 

The  first  and  fifteenth  are  the  times 

we  gather  in  the  food  stamp  lines. 

Through  the  unemployment  door 

come  neighbors  we've  seen  there  before; 

and  though  despair  sometimes  creeps  close, 

we  still  survive,  for  that's  our  boast. 

It's  not  enough  to  just  survive— 
we'd  like  to  live  a  better  life. 
A  nation  with  such  wealth  in  store 
ought  not  to  have  "surviving"  poor! 
Of  missiles  our  great  leaders  boast, 
ignoring  those  who  need  help  most. 

Timothy  J.  Donovan 


KILLER 

I  am  very  costly 

I  give  you  wrinkles 

I  am  made  of  poisons  mostly 

I  make  your  fingers 

I  make  your  teeth  yellow 

I  stain  your  fingers 

I 've  killed  Thelma  with  cancer 

Tillie  with  a  heart  attack 

Now  I'm  working  on  Mary 

Nurses  around  the  clock 

Tied  to  an  oxygen  tank 

I '  ve  taken  away  her  appetite 

I'll  see  that  she  doesn't  gain  an  ounce 

Even  when  she  eats  cookies  and  cake 

I'm  a  narcotic  —  I  foul  your  breath 

I  subtly  make  you  crave  me 

I  take  the  oxygen  from  your  brain 

And  interfere  with  your  blood  circulation 

I'll  coat  your  lungs  grey  and  then  black 

I  make  your  nerves  jangle 

I  make  your  hands  tremble 

I  polluted  the  air  around  you 

Making  your  neighbor's  blood  pressure  rise 

And  his  heart  beat  faster 

I  really  smell  up  his  hair  and  clothes 

I'll  see  that  your  babies  have  asthma 

As  well  as  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 

I  cause  fatal  fires  —  In  time  I'll  make 

You  blind  and  deaf  —  I  am  tobacco. 

Verna  L.  Sor.nenan 


WANNA  LOVE  YA  BACK  TO  HAPPY 

You  wanna  know  if  I  still  love  you 

You  wanna  know  if  I  still  care 

You  say  you're  so  afraid  tomorrow 

I'll  find  another  love  somewhere 

Then  you  ask  me  so  straightforward  like 

If  I'm  wantin'  to  be  free 

Then  you  roll  on  into  silence,  girl 

And  the  rest  is  up  to  me  — 

Then  I'll  say  —  hey! 

I  wanna  love  ya  back  to  happy 
When  your  world  has  gone  to  sad 
I  wanna  be  to  you  the  bestest  friend 
Your  life  has  ever  had 
I  wanna  be  to  you  just  everything 
You've  ever  wanted  me  to  be 
I  wanna  love  you  back  to  happy 
So  let  my  lovelight  shine  on  thee  — 

I  wanna  love  ya  back  to  happy 

So  let  my  lovelight  shine  on  thee  — 

Warren  Eastman 
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CRIME  IN  THE  TL 

continued  from  page  1 

tured  into  the  area  and  are  targetted 
because  they  are  well-dressed,  conspicuous 
and  look  like  "easy  marks."  Inspector 
Cifford  Tawney  of  the  Robbery  Detail 
guesses  that  some  30  percent  of  robbery 
victims  are  non-residents.  If  approximately 
the  same  percentage  holds  true  of  all  violent 
crime,  then  only  about  half  (550  of  the  1024) 
of  the  serious  violent  crime  was  committed 
by  strangers  on  neighborhood  residents. 

*  Violent  crimes  do  not  usually  happen 
randomly.  The  victims  of  violent  crime  are 
usually  involved  in  some  high-risk  activity, 
such  as  drug  use  or  trafficking,  or  are 
hanging  out  in  places  frequented  by  violence 
-prone  people  such  as  certain  bars. 

For  these  reasons,  the  typical  Tenderloin 
resident  is  probably  in  less  danger  from 
strangers  than  is  commonly  assumed. 

One  interesting  statistic  that  seems  to  bear 
this  contention  out  involves  seniors.  Though 
seniors  are  probably  the  most  vulnerable 
group  in  the  neighborhood  and  are  widely 
viewed  as  the  most  victimized  by  crime, 
police  figures  indicate  that  only  seven 
percent  of  Tenderloin  crime  victims  are 
seniors,  although  seniors  comprise  about 
one-third  of  the  neighborhood.  This  is  at 
least  partly  because  seniors  do  not  tend  to 
have  contact  with  drug  dealers  or  to  hang 
out  in  rowdy  bars  or  other  high-risk  places. 

Last  year,  approximately  four  of  every  100 
Tenderloin  seniors  were  victims  of  crime, 
compared  to  three  of  every  100  citywide. 

Of  course,  the  effects  of  crime  —  particu- 
larly violent  crime  —  on  seniors  is  far  more 
traumatic  than  on  younger  people  and 
seniors  are  more  prone  to  being  seriously 
hurt  if  they  are  victims  of  crime. 

Nonetheless,  available  statistics  indicate 
that  seniors  in  the  Tenderloin  may  have  less 
to  worry  about  as  far  as  crime  is  concerned 
than  is  generally  thought. 

Women  in  the  Tenderloin,  another  group 
thought  to  be  a  high-risk  population  for 
crime,  may  be  less  afraid  of  crime  than  many 
people  think.  During  research  for  the  film, 
"Women  in  the  Tenderloin,"  150  Tender- 
loin women  were  interviewed  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues  including  crime.  According 
to  Midge  Wilson  of  the  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center,  one  of  the  producers  of  the 
film,  most  of  the  women  did  not  express 
overwhelming  fear  of  crime. 

"I  was  surprised  that,  over  and  over,  though 
they  take  certain  precautions,  they  say  they 
do  what  they  want  to  do,"  Wilson  told  the 
Times.  "Though  they  often  added  qualifica- 
tions like,  'I  wouldn't  walk  down  Turk  Street 
with  my  purse  hanging  out,'  they  basically 
said  they  were  not  afraid,  including  women 
who  moved  here  from  the  Avenues  or  Pacific 
Heights." 

According  to  Wilson,  one  reason  these 
women  feel  reasonably  safe  is  that  "they 
aren't  so  alone  here,  there's  lots  of  other 
people  on  the  streets." 

What  is  responsible  for  the  declining  crime 
rate  in  the  Tenderloin?  No  one  is  sure  but 
there  are  several  factors  that  may  have 
contributed: 

•  Increasing  numbers  of  police  officers  on 
the  streets,  which,  police  officials  claim, 
helps  to  deter  crime  from  happening. 

•  Relatively  fewer  young  adults  in  the  total 
population  with  the  '  'baby  boom"  generation 


Crime  Prevention  Tips 


Though  the  Tenderloin  as  a  neighborhood 
clearly  does  have  crime  problems,  most 
experts  agree  that  by  taking  a  few  precau- 
tions, neighborhood  residents  can  go  a  long 
way  towards  protecting  themselves  and 
should  not  need  to  live  in  fear. 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  those 
precautions  as  outlined  by  Sgt.  Dennis 
Gustafson  of  the  Police  Department's  Com- 
munity Services  Division  to  a  meeting  of 
apartment  house  residents  last  month: 

•  Always  make  eye  contact  whenever  pos- 
sible. If  potential  criminals  know  that  you 
got  a  good  look  at  them  and  could  identify 
them,  they  are  much  less  likely  to  strike. 

•  Show  confidence  and  self-assurance  with 
your  body  language,  the  way  you  walk  and 
carry  yourself.  Do  not  indicate  any  fear.  If 
you  seem  to  have  something  to  be  afraid  of, 
a  potential  criminal  might  think  you  have  in 
your  possession  something  of  great  value 
and  be  more  likley  to  attack.  (Steve  LaPlante 
in  the  mayor's  office  says,  "When  I  see 
possible  trouble,  I  start  strutting  and  stick 
my  hand  in  my  pocket  like  I've  got  a  gun  ") 

•  People  on  fixed  incomes  should  have  their 
checks  deposited  directly  into  the  bank  by 
the  government,  thereby  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  having  their  check  stolen. 

•  Carry  as  little  cash  and  as  few  valuables 
as  is  absolutely  necessary.  Leave  what  you 
don't  need  at  home. 

•  Walk  the  streets  with  a  friend  whenever 
possible. 

•  Women  should  carry  only  small  purses 
without  any  handle  or  strap,  such  as  a 
"clutch  purse,"  and  carry  it  under  then- 
arm.  If  snatched,  a  purse  with  a  handle  can 
result  in  serious  physical  injury. 

•  Sew  into  your  jacket  extra,  hidden  pockets 
or  safety-pin  your  basic  valuables  —  money, 


keys  and  I.D.  —  inside  your  clothes,  in  the 
front  of  the  upper  half  of  your  body. 

•  Carry  two  wallets,  one  with  an  old  I.D. 
and  very  little  money,  and  the  other  with 
your  valuables.  If  confronted  by  a  robber, 
give  him  your  old  wallet. 

•  When  approaching  your  door,  always 
have  your  keys  in  hand,  ready  to  open  the 
door  without  delay.  Most  street  crime  (60%) 
in  the  Tenderloin  takes  place  in  doorways. 

•  Be  sure  to  have  a  "peep-hole"  in  the  door 
to  your  room  or  apartment,  and  be  sure  to 
have  it  secured  with  a  dead-bolt.  Manage- 
ment is  responsible  to  provide  both  of  these 
projections,  and  if  they  don't,  you  can  do  it 
and  deduct  it  from  your  rent. 

•  If  anyone,  including  the  police,  comes  to 
your  door  seeking  entrance  into  your  home, 
insist  that  they  slip  their  I.D.  under  the  door 
first  for  you  to  examine.  "I  wouldn't  let  me 
in  the  door,"  Gustafson  said.  "Have  me  slip 
my  I.D.  under  the  door." 

•  Walk  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk. 

•  Call  911  in  an  emergency.  No  dime  is 
needed  at  pay  phones. 

•  Put  two  names  on  your  front  door  name 
tag  if  you  live  alone  and  feel  uncomfortable 
about  it. 

•  When  stepping  into  an  "unknown  space" 
where  you  can't  see  around  the  corners, 
pause  and  step  aside  and  see  all  possible 
angles  to  find  out  who,  if  anyone,  is  there 
before  you  enter. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  comments,  Sgt. 
Gustafson  urged  people  in  general  to  "pre- 
pare and  beware"  at  all  times  and  use 
"common  sense  and  awareness."  His  atti- 
tude is  that  if  people  do  what  they  should  to 
protect  themselves,  they  will  be  safe,  in  any 
neighborhood,  including  the  Tenderloin. 


growing  up  (youngsters  commit  more  crime). 

•  Improved  organization  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  development  of  groups  such  as 
Tenderloin  Tenants  for  Safer  Streets,  the 
Senior  Escort  program  and  the  SafeHouse 
project. 

•  Greater  stability  among  neighborhood 
residents  due  to  increased  numbers  of  per- 
manent low-cost  housing  units  coupled  with 
a  decrease  in  transiency. 

•  Greater  numbers  of  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  more  children  on  the  street 
resulting  in  a  "softer"  environment. 


MAJOR  CRIME  IN  TENDERLOIN 
AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tenderloin 

San  Francisco 

1983 

1980 

1983 

1980 

Homicide 

10 

18 

80 

114 

Rape 

43 

71 

479 

694 

Robbery 

517 

715 

5676 

7232 

Aggravated 

454 

496 

3418 

4178 

Assault 

Non-Aggrav 

728 

598 

7034 

6538 

Assault 

Burglary 

636 

888 

11,997 

16,418 

Theft 

1873 

1985 

36,591 

37,921 

TOTAL 

4261 

4771 

50,275 

72,995 

rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $160  per  month  rent 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 
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Walking  the  Tenderloin  Beat 

by  Rob  Waters 

They  walk  up  Leavenworth  and  down  Jones 
with  a  sort  of  detached  friendliness,  stop- 
ping here  and  there  to  pick  a  drunk  up  off  of 
the  ground,  give  directions  to  a  lost  man, 
settle  —  or  at  least  cause  a  temporary  halt  to 
—  a  lively  argument  on  the  corner,  console  a 
merchant  who  just  learned  that  a  $185  check 
she  accepted  will  probably  bounce. 

Officers  Kenneth  Wheeler  and  Willa  Brown 
walk  the  Tenderloin  beat,  striding  up  and 
down  with  an  almost  bored  air  about  them. 
Despite  the  neighborhood's  image  of  racy, 
low-life  excitement,  their  daily  trek  seems 
rather  monotonous. 


"Think  of  a  machinist,'*  says  Wheeler.  "He 
makes  the  same  nuts  and  bolts  every  day. 
That's  his  job." 

They've  been  on  the  beat  for  just  a  month 
now  though  they've  been  on  the  force  for 
nearly  30  years  between  them.  They  are  one 
of  several  walking  teams  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, part  of  an  effort  by  the  police 
department  to  deter  crime  by  having  a 
strong  police  presence  on  the  street. 

How  did  they  get  the  Leavenworth  beat?  "I 
asked  for  it,"  says  Wheeler.  "He  talked  me 
into  it,"  says  Brown. 

"I  like  walking  the  beat,"  says  Wheeler.  "I 
used  to  walk  Third  Street,  which,  the  ele- 
ments of  Third  Street  and  Leavenworth  are 
basically  the  same.  It's  exercise,  you  meet 
the  people,  you  learn  to  identify  most  of  the 
people  who  are  on  the  street. 

"Walking  the  beat  is  a  way  to  establish 
communication,  establish  rapport.  Once  you 
establish  rapport,  you  get  respect  going. 
Then  when  the  drinkers  see  you  coming, 
they  duck  back  behind  the  door.  You 
couldn't  ask  for  much  more  —  you  could  ask 
for  more  but  at  least  you're  getting  that." 

Though  to  "the  average  citizen,  (the  Ten- 
derloin) would  be  considered  unsafe,  es- 
pecially if  they're  from  a  middle-class 
neighborhood,"  the  two  beat  cops  don't 
seem  to  think  the  Tenderloin  is  all  that 
dangerous  a  place. 

"The    biggest   problems,"    according  to 


Wheeler,  "are  people  standing  around  on 
the  corner  and  drunkenness.  I  haven't  really 
heard  about  that  many  type  one  offenses. " 

"Basically,  during  the  day  you  just  see 
drinking,"  Brown  observes.  "At  night  you 
see  everything.  The  heavies  are  at  night. 
There's  a  lot  of  drugs  down  here  and  they 
have  a  lot  of  fights  and  stabbings  over  drugs 
down  here." 

According  to  Wheeler,  "Unemployment  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  crime,"  particularly  the  kind 
of  crime  that  he  and  his  partner  see  the  most 
of  in  the  Tenderloin  —  drinking  and  drugs. 
"People  who  are  unemployed  start  looking 
for  a  crutch,  like  alcohol  or  narcotics.  Many 
people  then  deteriorate  to  the  extent  that 
they  couldn't  handle  a  job  even  if  one  were 
offered." 

To  Wheeler,  cops  and  courts  "are  not  the 
solution  (for  drunkenness).  A  good  rehab- 
type  program  is  what  is  needed.  But  there 
are  no  good  programs  for  people  with  no 
money." 

We're  sitting  in  their  patrol  car  now,  back  at 
the  corner  of  Turk  and  Leavenworth  wrap- 
ping up  our  interview.  Ken,  the  bartender 


from  the  Cockpit  bar  comes  over  and  taps  on 
the  window.  "I've  got  a  guy  in  here,  he's 
drunk  and  bleeding  and  he  won't  leave," 
Ken  tells  Officer  Brown. 

So  it's  off  to  the  Cockpit,  where  the  cops  go 
in  and  come  out  with  Tony,  a  very  short, 
very  drunk  young  man  who  lives  in  the 
Sunset.  Tony  has  been  cut  in  the  nose  and  is 
still  bleeding.  He's  too  drunk  to  pull  out  his 
wallet  so  Brown  reaches  in,  pulls  it  out  and 
writes  down  his  name.  Tony  negotiates 
turning  around.  He  wants  to  leave. 

"Tony,  you  better  come  with  us  for  a  little 
while.  You  can't  take  care  of  yourself  right 
now.  That's  why  you  got  punched  in  the 
nose  in  the  first  place." 

Officers  Wheeler  and  Brown  lead  a  now 
crying  Tony  back  to  their  car,  telling  me 
they'll  take  him  in  for  a  four-hour  "kick- 
out,"  so  called  because  the  person  is  kicked 
out  in  four  hours.  I'm  instantly  reminded  of 
Wheeler's  comment  about  the  lack  of  alcohol 
rehab  facilities. 

Another  drunk  is  in  a  police  car  going  to  jail. 
Our  interview  is  over. 


Neighborhood  Hookers  Charge  Harrassment 

continued  from  page  1 


right,"  said  "Christine,"  a  young  prostitute 
interviewed  by  the  Times. 

Last  month,  a  group  called  the  US  Pros- 
titutes Collective  (US  Pros)  held  a  press 
conference  to  condemn  the  police  campaign 
and  to  vow  that  they  would  fight  back.  "At 
the  moment,  with  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion coming  up,  we're  getting  saturation 
policing  with  illegal  arrests  and  lots  of  bru- 
tality," said  Rachel  West,  an  organizer  with 
the  collective.  "The  cops  think  they're  free 
to  run  these  streets  however  they  want.  But 
we're  gonna  put  a  stop  to  that." 

Deputy  Police  Chief  George  Eimil  conceded 
to  the  Times  that  there  was  a  crackdown  on 
prostitution  in  the  Tenderloin  but  denied 
that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  con- 
vention. "The  convention  is  a  four-day  event 
that's  going  to  happen  in  July.  We  have 
conventions  all  the  time  that  are  just  as 
big,"  Eimil  said. 

"I  haven't  received  any  instructions  from 


anybody  —  not  from  the  mayor,  not  from  the 
chief  —  to  go  out  and  clean  up  the  street.  I 
have  received  instructions  to  enforce  the 
law." 

Eimil  said  that  hookers  are  arrested  if  they 
solicit  an  undercover  officer,  if  a  customer  or 
attempted  customer  says  he  was  solicited  or, 
most  commonly,  "if  they  block  the  persons 
(on  the  sidewalk)  from  moving." 

"I  just  got  a  ticket  for  obstructing  the  side- 
walk," 19-year  old  Lisa  told  the  Times  on  a 
recent  night.  "I  was  walking,  not  even 
standing.  I  do  have  a  problem  with  the 
police:  I'm  making  a  living  out  here  on  my 
own." 

"I'm  out  here  to  take  care  of  my  kid,"  said 
another  young  prostitute.  She  estimated  that 
more  than  a  third  of  all  prostitutes  have 
children  they  are  trying  to  support. 

The  hookers  say  that  between  the  "harass- 


ment" from  the  police  and  an  alarming 
increase  in  violence  against  prostitutes,  it's 
getting  increasingly  difficult  to  survive.  In 
Seattle,  the  "Green  River  murderer"  has 
killed  dozens  of  prostitutes;  in  San  Francisco 
last  year,  several  hookers  were  murdered. 

The  prostitutes  collective  says  the  police 
have  been  less  than  enthusiastic  in  combat- 
ting and  prosecuting  the  men  who  attack 
prostitutes;  the  message  such  men  get,  they 
say,  is  "they  can  get  away  with  it."  And 
they  charge  the  police  themselves  with 
being  among  the  brutalizers  of  hookers. 

To  deal  with  the  increasing  threat  to  their 
members  and  their  livelihoood,  the  col- 
lective is  setting  up  two  new  programs,  a 
Prostitutes  Complaints  Bureau  which  will 
"document  police  brutality  and  customer 
misconduct"  and  plans  to  make  public  the 
names  of  vice  squad  officers  and  violent 
customers,  and  a  legal  clinic  called  Legal 

continued  on  page  12 
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Neighborhood  Crime-Fighters 


Senior  Escort  Program  at  work. 

Senior  Escort  Program  Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Association. 

Provides  free  escorts  to  seniors  55  and  over.  Distributes  whistles  to  be  blown  in  case  of  an 
Advance  appointment  needed.  Emergency  as-  emergency.  Is  considering  organizing  an  all 
s.stance  sometimes  available.  Plans  a  roving  womerVs  patrol  Contact:  Tyjna  fat  7y76.3978 

walking  patrol  in  touch  with  police  by  walkie- 
talkie  starting  July  1 .  Contact:  Emil  DeGuzman, 

673-8600  Tenderloin  Tenants  for  Safe  Streets. 

Meets  every  Tuesday  at  10  am  at  the  Cadillac 
Women's  Safety  Group.  Hotel.  Organized  Safe  House,  a  network  of  48 

Is  circulating  a  survey  to  get  more  information  Tenderloin  storefronts  with  "Safe  House"  signs 
about  where  and  when  people,  especially  wo-  in  their  window  indicating  their  willingness  to 
men,  feel  most  safe  in  the  Tenderloin.  Will  bring  assist  in  case  of  an  emergency,  including  medical 
the  results  to  an  April  28  meeting  to  consider  crises.  Talking  about  starting  a  "crime  watch" 
what  to  do  next.  Contact:  Ellen  O'Rourke,  similar  to  Project  SAFE  in  other  neighborhoods. 
474-2164  Contact:  Robin  Wechsler,  928-TSOP 


Film  Review :  Women  in  the  T.L . 


by  Jeanne  Comaskey 

The  documentary  "Women  In  The  Inner 
City,"  written  and  directed  by  Steven  Peck, 
is  about  a  group  of  wonderful,  strong  women 
who  live  in  the  Tenderloin..  The  Tenderloin, 
to  most  of  our  fair  city,  is  at  best  considered 
an  eyesore,  at  worst  a  jungle  governed  by 
fear,  a  place  where  the  majority  of  the 
populace  drive  through  with  their  windows 
rolled  up,  doors  locked  and  eyes  straight 
ahead  as  they  make  their  way  towards  the 
downtown  shopping  areas. 

This  film  quietly  reaches  out  and  embraces 
even  the  most  callous  of  viewers.  You  can 
not  help  but  love  each  and  everyone  of  these 
women  for  their  rock-solid  strength  and 
unfailing  sense  of  humor.  The  women  we 
meet  share,  without  reservation,  their  feel- 
ings, hopes,  joys  and  sorrows.  They  take  us 
by  the  hand  and  give  us  a  guided  tour  of  not 
only  their  neighborhood  but  of  their  lives. 
We  eavesdrop  on  their  conversations,  visit 
their  homes  and  attend  their  meetings.  We 
are  made  to  feel  welcome. 

Who  are  these  women?  The  women  we 
meet  are  elderly  women  who  confront  life 
with  dignity  and  grace,  a  single  mother 
whose  struggle  with  the  system  and  her 
environment  to  provide  her  kids  with  a 


decent  life  both  shocks  and  inspires  us,  a 
Viet  Nam  refugee  whose  story  is  so  heart- 
rending I  was  reduced  to  tears. 

The  issues  that  permeate  the  film  are  real  — 
inadequate  daycare  and  housing,  not 
enough  services  for  the  elderly  and  the  need 
for  services  for  our  refugee  population. 
Hopefully,  as  the  film  is  distributed,  the 
public  and  our  law  makers  will  become  more 
aware  of  the  urgency  of  these  issues  and  act 
on  resolving  them. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  of  this  film  is  that  it 
is  too  short.  The  visit  ended  before  I  was 
ready  to  leave.  Meeting  these  women  whet 
my  appetite,  I  wanted  to  become  more 
involved.  I  couldn't  help  but  wish  that  I  met 
the  women  on  the  street. 

Notably  lacking,  I  felt,  was  a  representative 
from  the  large  population  of  black  women 
who  live  in  the  Tenderloin.  The  objection  is  a 
minor  one  however.  As  a  resident  of  the  TL 
I  realize  that  it  would  take  a  work  the 
magnitude  and  length  of  Gandhi  to  ade- 
quately portray  the  many  diversified  sub- 
cultures that  exist  side  by  side  in  this  neigh- 
See  the  film  if  you  can.  It  is  a  sensitive  and 
poignant  portrayal  of  women  and  survival 
that  is  for  everyone. 


Cops  Crack  Down 
on  Hookers 

continued  from  page  11 

Action  for  Women  (LAW),  which  will  make 
use  of  volunteer  lawyers  to  fight  prosecution 
attempts. 


Not  that  such  prosecution  attempts  are  very 
successful  even  now.  According  to  Deputy 
Chief  Eimil,  only  3  percent  of  prosecution 
arrests  are  successfully  prosecuted;  90  per- 
cent of  cases  that  go  to  trial  end  in  acquittal, 
according  to  Deputy  District  Attorney  Cloey 
Hewlitt.  She  blames  the  paltry  conviction 
rate  on  the  fact  that  "many  jurors  don't 
consider  prostitution  a  crime." 

Neither  does  Ellen  Arbenz,  the  woman  who, 
along  with  her  neighbors,  has  been  calling 
the  police  and  the  mayor's  office  and  signing 
petitions.  Like  many  others,  she's  no  hard- 
hearted reactionary  calling  for  hookers  to  be 
locked  up  and  the  key  thrown  away.  In  fact, 
she  says,  she  even  feels  sorry  for  many  of 
the  women,  particularly  the  teen-age  run- 
aways. "They  break  your  heart  when  you 
see  them. " 


She's  just  tired  of  being  bothered  and  in- 
timidated by  noise  and  threatening  people 
outside  her  doorstep. 


Her  solution?  "Make  it  legal.  Have  a  house 
of  prostitution.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  save 
a  lot  of  (other)  crime  and  a  lot  of  diseases.  It 
would  definitely  keep  a  lot  of  the  runaways 
and  the  teenagers  away." 


As  it  is  now,  Arbenz  says,  "Nothing  very 
much  can  be  done.  I  watch  them  get  arrested 
and  one  hour  later  they're  back.  " 


The  costs  of  that  jail  time  and  the  police 
enforcement  are  great.  A  1977  study  esti- 
mated that  that  year's  war  on  prostitution  in 
San  Francisco  cost  about  $2  million. 


Deputy  Chief  Eimil,  who  used  to  head  up  the 
Vice  Squad,  concedes  that  even  with 
stepped-up  enforcement  efforts,  his  men 
can't  come  close  to  putting  a  stop  to  the 
world's  oldest  profession.  "All  it  does  is 
exercise  some  control  over  the  problem, 
keep  it  down  to  a  tolerable  level." 


Eimil  says  that  without  enforcement,  the 
streets  would  be  flooded  with  hookers,  like  it 
was  when  "(former  Police)  Chief  Gain  and 
(former  District  Attorney)  Joe  Freitas  said 
they  wouldn't  enforce  prostitution  laws. 
There  must  have  been  300  to  400  prostitutes 
on  the  block  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

"They  had  to  change  their  policies." 

So,  whether  it's  an  image-cleaning  crack- 
down on  behalf  of  the  10,000  or  so  media 
people  who  will  invade  the  city  along  with 
the  Democrats,  or  merely  stepped-up  en- 
forcement, the  cat-and-mouse  game  on  the 
streets  of  the  Tenderloin  will  continue.  And 
Ellen  Arbenz  will  continue  to  be  scared  to  go 
out  at  night. 

"Sally  Stanford  had  the  right  idea,"  she 
says. 
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Vietnamese  Elders  Keep  Traditions  Alive 
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noon  classes  where  they  learn  everything 
from  initial  sounds  and  syllables  to  advanced 
poetry  interpretation.  The  classes  are  taught 
by  volunteer  instructors. 

The  school  has  had  several  different  loca- 
tions. It  recently  moved  out  of  a  Leaven- 
worth street  storefront  when  the  rent  was 
more  than  doubled.  The  school  has  now 
temporarily  relocated  in  space  provided  by 
the  Center  for  Southeast  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment and  will  hopefully  get  a  permanent 
space  if  the  Center  can  obtain  the  funds  it 
needs  to  buy  a  building  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  school  helps  maintain  a  bond  between 
the  youth  and  the  elderly,  with  traditions, 
music  and  language  playing  an  important 
role  in  keeping  the  extended  family  to- 
gether. 

"Some  of  our  children  are  not  taught  to 
speak  Vietnamese  properly,  and  many  of 
them  cannot  read  or  write,"  Ngo  explained. 
"More  importantly,  we  want  to  instill  the 
respect  for  teachers  and  elders  at  an  early 
age  and  school  is  a  good  way  to  do  this." 

Children  are  an  important  part  of  another 
activity  sponsored  by  the  association,  the 
traditional  holiday  festivals  held  several 
times  each  year.  They  carry  lanterns  and 
sing  folk  songs  in  the  mid-autumn  festival, 
songs  which  Ngo  says  are  prepared  several 
months  ahead. 

"For  these  special  holiday  events,  tra- 
ditional foods  are  prepared  and  ancient 
prayers  are  recited  to  maintain  the  link  with 
our  past,"  he  adds.  "This  is  important  to 
us." 

At  the  center  of  this  activity  is  Ngo,  who 
says  he  will  retire  in  March  because  he  has 
been  working  7  days  per  week  for  a  long 


photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


Ngo  Van  Thuc,  Secretary-General 
Vietnamese  Elderly  Association 

time,  and  is  now  66  years  old.  Ngo,  his  wife, 
and  six  children  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1975  through  the  help  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Vietnam.  (One  of  Ngo's  daugh- 
ters is  married  to  an  American.) 

When  asked  what  was  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  adjust  to  the  United  States,  Ngo  said 
it  was  hardest  for  them  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
English  and  to  understand  the  words. 

"I  can  read  English  and  understand  the 
words  well,  but  have  difficulties  speaking 
and  understanding  the  spoken  language," 


Ngo  apologized.  But  he  is  fluent  in  French  as 
well  as  Vietnamese,  and  his  English  needs 
no  apology. 

Although  he  feels  it  is  time  for  him  to  retire, 
Ngo  said  he  is  not  too  concerned  about  new 
leaders  within  the  Elderly  Association.  "We 
have  two  groups  of  members:  those  in  the 
35-55  year-old  range,  and  those  members 
more  than  55. 1  know  there  are  many  respon- 
sible people  who  can  take  over  when  I  step 
down . ' ' 

He  is,  however,  concerned  about  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  school.  He  says  that  beyond 
having  permanent  classroom  space,  the 
school  needs  donations  of  tables  and  chairs, 
plus  addition  volunteers  to  alternate  with 
those  teachers  who  have  been  working 
weekends  for  several  years. 


He  also  wishes  that  there  were  more  funds 
to  purchase  the  pencils,  papers  and  books 
for  the  students.  Although  funds  are  so- 
licited from  time  to  time  from  the  parents  of 
the  students,  the  majority  of  the  expenses 
for  the  school  are  borne  by  the  Association. 
Recently,  the  American  Buddhist  Church 
gave  a  $2,000  donation  to  the  school,  an  act 
Ngo  hopes  will  spur  other  groups  to  help  out 
as  well. 

All  of  this  is  because  Mr.  Ngo  sees  the 
school  as  something  permanent.  "We  never 
want  to  lose  our  ability  to  speak  the  mother 
tongue,"  he  says,  "and  many  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  respect  and  reverence  for  the  elderly 
are  essential  in  our  community." 

And  so,  Ngo  Van  Thuc  still  puts  in  seven 
days  per  week,  working  to  sustain  his  com- 
munity and  to  cement  the  ties  between  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest,  ties  that  he  hopes 
will  keep  alive  centuries  of  tradition. 


Stress  is  a  word  we  hear  a  lot  these  days, 
and  along  with  it  the  terms  stress  manage- 
ment and  stress  reduction. 


"Relax,  who  me?  I'm  relaxed.  All  I  do  is 
relax,  sleep  and  watch  TV." 

Well,  surprise!  Everyone  experiences  stress 
and  —  another  surprise  —  we  all  need  a 
certain  amount  of  stress  in  order  to  live  our 
lives.  It's  when  the  amount  of  stress  we 
experience  puts  us  on  overload  that  the 
trouble  begins. 

Symptoms  of  stress  overload  can  surface  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  can  lead  to  distress.  A 
few  examples  are  tension,  headaches,  intes- 
tinal disorders,  hypertension,  insomnia  and 
frustration.  Not  much  fun.  Before  I  go  any 
further,  I'd  like  to  give  a  definition  of  stress 


as  "a  non-specific  response  of  the  body  to 
any  demand  placed  upon  it."  What  this 
means  is  that  our  bodies  go  through  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  changes  and  readjustment 
to  "stress-causing  events." 

What  are  stress-causing  events?  Some  com- 
mon ones  in  our  community  might  be: 
financial  difficulties,  loneliness,  isolation,  a 
high  crime  rate,  poor  health,  limited  cooking 
facilities  which  can  cause  a  limited  and 
inadequate  diet.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 
What  happens  when  we  react  to  stress? 

If  a  loud  noise  startles  us,  our  bpdies  react 
independently  from  our  minds'  decision  to 
react.  This  reaction  keeps  us  going,  it 
propels  us  to  move  away  from  the  noise.  But 
if  the  loud  noise  goes  on  and  on,  we  keep 
constantly  reacting  and  readjusting.  It  can 
become  too  stressful  for  comfort  and  turn 
into  physical  and  emotional  exhaustion. 

Another  example  of  a  situation  that  could  be 
a  positive  stress  or  a  negative  stress:  A 
college  student  pushes  himself/herself  a 
little  harder,  stays  up  later,  studies  longer 
and  gets  a  better  grade  on  a  test.  The  stress 
in  the  situation  is  healthy  and  necessary. 

A  college  student  just  lost  his/her  job  and 
needs  to  pass  a  test  with  high  scores  in  order 
to  qualify  for  another  job.  Meanwhile  he/she 
is  worried  about  rent  and  food  money,  and 
his/her  relationship  with  his/her  mate  is  on 
the  rocks  because  of  enormous  hard  times, 
and  on  and  on. 


The  stress  in  this  situation  is  unhealthy  and 
hazardous  to  the  individual  experiencing  it. 
Yet,  these  kinds  of  difficult  situations  come 
up  for  all  of  us.  It  is  our  job  to  learn  how  to 
manage  our  stress.  Otherwise  we  find 
ourselves  controlled  by  stress  and  our 
outside  external  situations. 

When  we  experience  an  overload  of  stress, 
we  tend  to  become  unbalanced,  out  of 
harmony.  And  then  things  begin  to  happen. 
Like,  we  might  stop  evading  because  we  feel 
depressed,  or  we  might  start  drinking 
because  we  feel  overwhelmed  and  want 
relief.  We  might  hole  up  in  our  apartments 
and  become  more  isolated  and  lonely.  And 
so  the  cycle  continues. 

Well,  a  Stress  Management  Program  is  an 
attempt  to  break  the  cycle.  The  first  thing 
you  need  to  do  is  identify  what  pushes  your 
buttons.  When  does  the  going  get  rough  for 
you?  What  gets  you  down?  Some  things  can 
be  changed  and  some  are  not  in  your  power 
to  change.  But  what  is  always  within  you 
grasp  is  a  method  of  managing  your  stress. 

There  are  lots  of  stress  management  tech- 
niques. Each  person  can  find  a  way  that 
works  for  him  or  her.  A  few  common 
techniques  are:  meditation,  deep  breathing, 
yoga,  massage  and  exercise.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  find  a  technique  that  you  enjoy. 
If  not,  it  won't  work. 

Next  month  I'll  discuss  exercise  as  a  tech- 
nique of  stress  reduction. 


LETTERS 
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|  KNOW  YOUR  INCOME  RIGHTS 


by  John  Hardesty 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  SSI, 
SSA,  and  SSD?  No,  these  are  not  storm- 
trooper  insignia.  They  represent  perhaps  the 
most  confusing  part  of  the  welfare  alphabet 
soup  which  also  includes  AFDC,  GA,  and 
DSS. 

SSI  stands  for  Supplementary  Security  In- 
come, a  program  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (SSA),  and  SSD 
refers  to  the  Social  Security  Disability  In- 
surance program. 

To  be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits  you  must  be 
disabled,  blind  or  at  least  65  years  of  age 
and  with  little  or  no  income  or  assets. 
Benefits  run  about  $477  per  month  for  single 
individuals  plus  some  $50  extra  if  you  live  in 
a  hotel  with  no  kitchen  facilities. 

Social  Security  Disability  is  part  of  the 
federal  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  As  a  social  insurance  program,  people 
contribute  to  it  while  working  and  therefore 
are  entitled  to  receive  support  when  unable 
to  work.  The  employment  history  require- 
ments of  Social  Security  Disability  are  not  as 
difficult  to  meet  as  some  may  think.  More 
than  90  percent  of  all  jobs  are  now  covered 
by  the  Social  Security  system.  You  must 
have  worked  in  a  covered  job  for  a  specified 
number  of  quarters.  Benefit  levels  depend 
on  the  amount  of  your  past  earnings  and  can 
be  significantly  greater  than  SSI  benefits. 


I  find  that  disabled  people  in  the  Tenderloin 
often  think  in  terms  of  applying  only  for  SSI 
benefits  without  considering  whether  they 
may  also  qualify  for  SSD  benefits.  If  you 
worked  some  in  the  past,  then  became 
disabled  and  can  no  longer  work,  you  may  be 
eligible  for  both  programs.  Even  if  you  never 
worked,  but  your  parent  is  eligible  for  Social 
Security  retirement  benefits,  and  you  are 
unmarried  and  first  became  disabled  before 
you  were  22  years  old,  you  are  eligible  for 
SSD  at  75  percent  of  your  parent's  benefit 
level. 

The  biggest  advantage  of  getting  both  SSI 
and  SSD  is  that  one  can  receive  both 
Medicare  and  Medi-Cal  benefits.  Medicare 
is  less  hassle  because  it  too  is  a  social 
insurance  program  and  people  are  entitled 
to  these  benefits.  Medi-Cal  can  fill  in  some 
of  the  gaps  in  Medicare  coverage  such  as  the 
$260.00  charge  for  the  first  few  days  of  a 
hospital  stay. 

The  point  is  that  when  you  go  to  the  SSA  to 
apply  for  disability  benefits,  be  sure  you 
apply  for  Social  Security  Disability  as  well  as 
SSI  even  if  you  do  not  think  you  qualify.  Let 
the  government  check  the  records  and  do  the 
calculations.  You  may  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised. 

The  Income  Rights  Project  at  383  Eddy 
Street  is  open  for  business.  If  you  have  a 
welfare  or  social  security  problem,  drop  in  or 
call  771-9850  and  ask  for  John  Hardesty. 


Editor, 

As  a  low  income  individual,  I  am  now 
enclosing  my  $4  subscription  to  the  very  find 
publication,  The  Tenderloin  Times.  It  contains  so 
much  information,  unobtainable  elsewhere,  on 
all  those  matters  that  we  seniors  should  know 
about  ( 

Geraldine  Seymour 

Editor, 

Regarding  your  article  -  "Eatin'  the  Loin": 
(Nhu's  Restaurant).  No  address,  no  phone 
number,  no  mention  of  days  and  hours  open. 

What's  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  stupid  — 
or  do  you  think  your  readers  are  also  mind- 
readers? 


Editor, 


S.  Sears 


Recently  statistics  proclaiming  a  drop  in  unem- 
ployment were  joyously  welcomed  by  President 
Reagan.  But  his  mirth  is  not  shared  by  the 
hungry  in  ever-lengthening  food  lines  through- 
out the  country.  Neither  are  the  homeless, 
shivering  in  the  bitter  cold  of  an  early  winter, 
warmed  by  his  exuberance  in  proclaiming  that 
the  Depression  is  over. 

With  the  stock  market  booming,  indicating  an 
increase  in  profits  for  stockholders,  why  are  vital 
industries  such  as  steel,  auto,  apparel,  left  to 
languish  or  remain  shut  down?  The  answer  is 
simple.  It  is  more  profitable  to  produce  and 
manufacture  in  Third  World  countries  where 
union  wages  and  benefits  do  not  exist.  The 
double  purpose  is  served  by  creating  unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcies  of  farms  and  small  busi- 
nesses, while  increasing  the  large  pool  of  unem- 
ployed to  be  used  in  industries  such  as  the  air 
and  transportation  industries  which  can  only 
exist  nationally.  This,  in  order  to  replace 
unionists,  break  their  unions,  and  encourage 

roll-back  of  wages  and  benefits.  _  . 

Reuben  Barr 


Professor  Humbug  &  Company  

333  Kearny  St.,    #502  *  San  Francisco,    CA  94108     Phone:    (415)  788-63: 


I  have  now  organized  myself  and  others  as  "Professor  Humbug  &  Co, "  a  promotional  adver- 
tising agency  specializing  in  persuasive,  profitable  promotion.  I  personally  have  promoted 
a  wino  into  a  street  artist.     Nothing  to  it! 

Professor  Humbug  &  Company  -  a   legal  entity  -  can  promise  profit  to  any  legitimate  bus- 
iness that  deals  in  dollars  and  cents.     With  our  "patented  money  magnet,"  we  can  attract 
cash  customers  to  your  place  of  business.     Our  advertising  and  promotional  expertise  will 
make  you  a  business  success  with  profits  in  the  bank.     We  are  prepared  to  pull  you  out  of 
the  red  with  TV,    radio,   magazine,    or  other  publici ty .     Our  word  on  it: 

As  Professor  Emeritus  Humbug,    I  have  been  a  Tenderloin  resident,    at  237  Leavenworth,  for 

eight  solid  years.     I  regard  „ 

1  *         The  Tenderloin  As  A  Rose  Garden. 

The  thorns  are  kinda  sticky, 

But  the  roses  are  beautiful. 

Under  my  right  name,    Boyd  G.   Lancaster,    I  was  a  south  of  Market  drunk  until  1959.  At 

that  time,    I  purposely  crossed  Market  Street,    got  sober,    solvent  and  smart  enough  to  move, 

but  I  didn't.     Too  lazy  I  guess  as  I'm  still  in  the  Tenderloin. 

With  pretense  and  persistence  I've  come  from  poverty  to  prosperity  -  I've  always  got 

"change."     In  the  early  60 's  I  operated  a  dry  hole  AA  Club  at  146  Leavenworth,    called  the 

Emissary  Club,    as  some  may  remember.     The  Tenderloin  Times  now  occupies  my  old  premises  and 

here  I  am  in  it.     The  Tenderloin  Times  that  is.  Fate? 


PUBLICITY 

RADIO         TV  MAGAZINES 
STREET  ARTISTS  BILLBOARDS 

This  Way,    Someway,  Anyway 


HI     H.VE       THE  /L^y 

MAGIC  ^ 


ABELL 

MARTINIZING 


776-6662 
776-2340 


441  EDDY  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THIS     IS  ME 


I've  Taken  Half  a  Page  To  Toot  My  Horn  ! 

HOW  ABOUT  YOURS? 

We  Can  Toot   Yours  As  Loud  As  You  Want 
In  One  Line  Or  A  Full  Page 


A    FAIR     DEAL  IS    A   GOOD  DEAL 
AN  AD  LIKE  THIS,  FREE  TO  OUR  CLIENTS 


THE   TENDERLOIN  CRY  OASIS 
Senior  Sobriety  Center 
291  Eddy  St.   Phone:  771-2133 


April,  1984 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


WEEKLY  EVENTS 
Monday 

Drawing  and  Painting  Workshop, 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth, 7-9  p.m.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus  meeting,  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295 
Eddy  Street,  3  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday 

Seniors     Exercise     Class,  No 

Sweat,"  North  of  Market  Senior 
Center,  333  Turk-Street,  2-3  p.m. 
Free. 

Silkscreening  Workshop,  Hospita- 
lity House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9 
p.m.  Free. 

Zoning  and  Development  Com- 
mittee meeting,  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy 
Street,  10  a.m.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Tenderloin    Writers'  Workshop, 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth, 7  p.m.  Free. 

Tenants  Task  Force  meeting,  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295 
Eddy  Street,  1  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday 

Silkscreening  Workshop,  Hospita- 
lity House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9 
p.m.  Free. 

Friday 

Tea  Dance  with  live  band,  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel,  Main  and  Market 
Streets,  1  p.m.  Free. 

Pottery  Workshop,  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9  p.m. 
Free. 

European  Dance  Music  with  Karl 
Leberhz  and  his  band,  Rathskeller. 
600  Turk  Street,  9  p.m.  $3.00. 

Saturday 

Infant/Toddler  Lap  Sit.  A  story 
time  for  infants  age  3.  Share  nur- 
sery rhymes,  games,  simple  stories 
and  poetry  with  your  young  child. 
Call  558-3510  to  register.  Main 
library,  children's  room,  10  a.m 
Free. 

European  Dance  Music,  9  p.m.  See 
Friday. 


Organ  Concert,  Palace  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Lincoln  Park,  4  p.m. 
$2.00,  Youth/Seniors:  50  cents. 

Sunday 

Celebration,  Glide  Church,  330 
Ellis  Street,  9  and  11  a.m.  Free. 

Organ  Concert,  4  p.m.  See  Satur- 
day. 

April  8 

Film:  "Battle  of  Algiers,"  7:30  pm, 
777  Valencia  Street.  Suggested 
donation:  $3.00.  Proceeds  to  bene- 
fit the  Committee  in  Solidarity  with 
the  People  of  El  Salvador's  (CIS- 
PES)  Tequeque  Project. 

April  11 

Dance  Program  —  Family  night  in 
Children's  Room.  Special  program 
of  dance  by  Mission  in  Motion, 
local  high  school  dance  troupe. 
7:00  pm,  Children's  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

April  12 

Film:  "Visions  of  Eight,"  Munich 
Olympics,  1972.  12:00  noon,  Lurie 
Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 
Folk  Music:  Catherine  Ralstine, 
folk,  country  and  original.  7:00  pm, 
Lurie  Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 

April  13 

Easter  Egg  Decorating  —  Decorate 
Easter  eggs  and  help  trim  our 
Easter  egg  tree.  Ages  five  &  up, 
materials  provided.  Groups  please 
call  to  register,  558-3510.  Child- 
ren's Room,  Main  Library.  3:30 
pm.  Free. 

Gray  Panthers:  Talk  by  a  woman 
from  Greenham  Common,  Eng- 
land, concerning  the  anti-nuclear 
protests  there.  50  Fell  Street,  12:00 
noon.  Free. 

April  17 

Membership  Meeting:  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  mem- 
bership meeting,  featuring  a  new 
film,  "Women  of  the  Inner  City." 
333  Turk  Street,  2-4  pm.  Free. 

April  18 

Films:  Ages  3-5.  "Leopold  the  See 
Through  Crumb-Picker";  "Made- 
line"; "The  Hat";  "A  Picture  for 
Harold's  Room".  10:00  &  11:00 
am,  Main  Children's  Room,  Civic 
Center.  Groups  call  to  register 
558-3510.  Free. 


April  19 

Film:  "Miracle  at  Lake  Placid," 
Winter  Olympics,  1980.  12:00 
noon,  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library. 
Free. 

Slide  Talk:  "The  Revolving,  Dis- 
solving, Mechanical  Moveable 
Book."  Narrated  by  Kathy  Walk- 
up,  7:00  pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

Slide  Show:  Slide  show  presenta- 
tion of  current  plight  of  Salvadoran 
refugees  in  Central  America  &  in 
United  States.  Sponsored  by  CIS- 
PES  Tequeque  Project.  Panel  dis- 
cussion to  follow.  Suggested  dona- 
tion $2.50.  Presented  at  Women's 
Building,  3543  18th  Street  near 
Valencia. 

April  21 

Film:  "Never  A  Dull  Moment," 
starring  Dick  Van  Dyke.  Captioned 
for  hearing  impaired.  10:00  am, 
Lurie  Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 

April  22 

Easter  Sunrise  Service:  Glide 
Church,  Taylor  &  Ellis,  Jazz  jam 
sunrise  service  beginning  at  6:00 
am.  Breakfast  serving  beginning  at 
7:30  am,  and  serving  continuously 
until  about  1 :00  pm.  Also  regular  9 
and  11  am  Celebrations,  featuring 
the  Ensemble  Dance  Group,  music 
and  the  Rev.  Cecil  Williams. 

April  24 

Gray  Panthers:  Meeting  on  voter 
registration.  11:30  am  to  1:30  pm, 
Main  Library,  3rd  floor  meeting 
room.  Free. 

April  26 

Gray  Panthers:  Organizing  meet- 
ing concerning  keeping  Medicare 
benefits  intact.  Central  YMCA,  220 
Golden  Gate  Avenue.  3rd  floor 
conference  room,  10:30  am.  Free. 
Film:  "Moscow  Olympics  1980," 
co-sponsored  by  the  American  Rus- 
sian Institute.  12:00  noon,  Lurie 
Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 
Folk  Music:  Sharon  Demmick  and 
friends,  folk.  7:00  pm,  Lurie  Room, 
Main  Library.  Free. 

April  28 

Women's  Safety  Group:  Meeting 
at  the  Mark  Twain  Hotel,  345 
Taylor  Street,  2-4  pm.  Free. 
Convention:  Tenderloin  Senior 
Outreach  Program  Annual  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  New  College,  50 
Fell  Street,  from  10:00  am  to  4:00 
pm.  Guest  speaker. 


April  29 

Animated  Children's  Films: 
"Sandcastle";  "Wind";  "Alpha- 
bet"; "Cockaboody";  a  vintage 
"Superman";  several  Hollywood 
classics.  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  Street,  2:00  pm,  children 
$1.75.  adults  $3.00.  Sponsored  by 
CISPES. 

Workshop/ Benefit  Concert:  Musi- 
cal workshop  for  children  pre- 
sented by  musicians  to  be  followed 
by  a  benefit  concert.  For  more 
information,  call  771-6300. 

Weekly 
Tuesday 

Every  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday,  6:30  to 
8:30  pm.  Polk  Street  Town  Hall, 
1751  Sacramento,  working  on 
youth  problems  in  the  Tenderloin 
and  Polk  Gulch.  Public  invited. 
Free. 

Every  2nd  Tuesday,  5:30  pm,  Cad- 
illac Hotel  Mezzanine,  NOMPC 
Parks  &  Beautification  Committee 
meeting.  Public  invited.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Third  Wednesday  of  the  month, 
NOMPC  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 1:00  pm,  259  Hyde  Street. 
Public  invited.  Free. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 
April  4 

Video:  "American  Culture:  The 
Deaf  Perspective,"  6:30  and  7:30 
pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library. 
Free. 

April  5 

Films:    "Olympics:   The  Eternal 
Torch,"    &    "Tokyo  Olympiad," 
'12:00   noon,   Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

April  7 

Film:  "Same  Time  Next  Year," 
Alan  Alda  &  Ellen  Burstyn,  cap- 
tioned for  hearing  impaired.  10:00 
am,  Lurie  Room,  Main  Library. 
Free. 


MONTHLY  EVENTS 

City  Museums  are  free  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  De- 
Young,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Asian  Art  Museum 
10  a.m. -5  p.m. 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  &  non-smoking) 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
for  single  men 
for  parent  with  onechild 

All  for 
$325-375  per  Month 

or  $100  per  Week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.       431  -2870 


NOW  WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  RATE 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

The  Federal  loves  seniors  so  we're  offering 
a  special  bargain  rate 

•  Centrally  located  to  public  transit 

•  Large  furnished  rooms  for  one  or  two 

•  Community  kitchen 

•  Helpful  and  courteous  staff 

•  Happy  tenants 

Call  us  at  861-4946.  We'd  li 
to  have  you  here. 


1087  MARKET 
AT7TH 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CA  94103 

(415)  861-4946 


The  Times'  monthly  calendar 
of  free  and  low-cost  events 
welcomes  listings  from  read- 
ers. Please  submit  information 
concerning  future  events  by 
the  15th  of  the  month. 


-DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST — i 

NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIRED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS: 

NOTICE    ONION  MEMBERS 

COVERf:  UNDER  YOUR  UNJO!. 

*sr  A  BOOT  REDUCEb  ptes 

DENTAL  PLAN:   SIMP1V  BR  I  No 

sd*:c»-;iq>7  ma. rah  participant 

IN  THE   FORMS  FURNISHED 

CQ»  SPONSORS 

PY  YOU*  EMPLOYER 

MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


fKF.r.  PARKING 
llSSior  at   "tli  Lot  \exi  to  Post  Office. 
Obeai;;  licket  ar    L>r .  Orvitz  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Between  6th  &  7th  Sts. 
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El  Salvador  Sit-In 


1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

mm 

photo:  Marvin  Collins 

Several  hundred  people  gathered  outside  the  Federal  Building  last  month  to  protest  the 
increasing  US  military  presence  in  Honduras.  The  US  has  massed  2,000  troops  on  the 
Honduran  border  with  El  Salvador.  The  people  above  decided  to  sit  down,  blocking  the  front 
door  of  the  massive  building,  in  support  of  another  group  of  protestors  who  had  entered 
Senator  Pete  Wilson's  office  upstairs.  That  group  sat  down  in  Wilson's  office  announcing  they 
would  stay  until  they  got  a  call  from  Wilson  in  Washington  so  they  could  convey  their 
dissatisfaction  with  his  support  of  US  involvement  in  Central  America.  Wilson  never  called 
^^and^the  demonstrators  in  his  office  were  arrestecL___________ 


*  PROTEST 

■TENEMENTS! 


A  new  City  plan 
would  promote: 

-hlghrlse  condos 
-loss  of  homes 
-higher  rents 


Public  Hearing  on 
City's  Drastic 
Re-Development  Plan 


THURSDAY    APRIL  19 

100   RALLY  at  Eddy  &  Jones 

ft  2  00  PUBLIC  HEARING 
I  City  Hall  Rm.  282 


Developers  want  us  OUT!   It's  critical  that  every 
concerned  neighbor  show  up! 

For  more  Info,  call  NOMPC  at  ^74-2l6<4 

—  Dald  advertisement  — 


Coalition  Hits  at  City  Zoning  Plan 


continued  from  page  1 

which  must  decide  whether  an  EIR  is 
merited.  The  Coalition  is  organizing  a  large 
turn-out  for  that  hearing,  which  will  take 
place  in  room  282  of  City  Hall  at  2:00  pm. 

"This  proposal  could  triple  the  allowable 
residential  density  in  the  neighborhood," 
said  Coalition  planner  Erik  Schapiro.  How 
can  2,000  people  crammed  into  one  Ten- 
derloin block  not  be  considered  a  significant 
environmental  impact?"  There  are  currently 
an  average  of  600  people  living  on  each  block 
of  the  neighborhood. 

"We  assumed  that  we  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  neighborhood,"  said  City  Plan- 
ning Director  Dean  Macris.  "I  was  surprised 
about  (the  Coalition's)  attitude  on  this.  I 
think  our  objective  is  the  same,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  preserve  that  housing  stock  in  the 
neighborhood  but  also  add  additional  hou- 
sing that's  appropriate." 

The  Coalition's  move  was  the  latest  chapter 
in  a  three-year  effort  by  community  ad- 
vocates to  force  a  rezoning  that  would 
protect  the  Tenderloin's  fragile  stock  of 
low-cost  housing  from  the  effects  of  un- 
desirable development. 

The  rezoning  process  began  in  1981,  after 
plans  for  three  high-rise  luxury  hotels  were 
announced  for  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
neighborhood.  When  neighborhood  activists 
realized  that  there  would  be  no  way  to  stop 
the  construction  of  the  hotels  because  they 
were  permitted  under  the  intense  commer- 
cial zoning  that  governed  the  neighborhood, 
they  launched  a  campaign  to  change  that 
zoning. 

The  fledling  Coalition  filed  a  petition,  signed 
by  several  neighborhood  property  owners 
and  5,000  residents,  to  rezone  the  Ten- 
derloin from  commercial  to  residential  and 
to  lower  allowable  heights  from  as  much  as 
240  and  even  320  feet  to  80  feet,  which 
would  reflect  the  prevailing  pattern  in  the 
neighborhood. 


Under  City  law,  the  filing  of  the  petition  led 
to  the  immediate  imposition  of  the  com- 
munity's plan  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
give  the  Planning  Department  time  to 
conduct  a  study  and  come  up  with  its  own 
plan. 


The  department  released  its  plan  one  year 
ago,  held  hearings  gn  it  last  summer  and  has 
been  revising  it  since. 

In  summary,  the  department's  proposal 
would: 

•  Rezone  much,  but  not  all,  of  the  neighbor- 
hood from  commercial  to  residential.  The 
plan's  first  draft  left  18  of  the  neigh- 
borhood's 50  blocks  commercially  zoned. 

•  Permit  residential  development  up  to  80 
feet  "as  a  matter  of  right,"  meaning  no 
review  or  approval  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mission is  needed.  This  would  include 
condominium  projects. 

•  Permit  residential  development  up  to  130 
feet  if  the  developer  provided  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  according  to  com- 
plex city  formula  relating  to  the  value  of  the 
portion  of  the  project  over  80  feet. 

•  Restrict  commerical  development  to  the 
ground  floor  in  most  cases  but  allow  up  to 
five  floors  of  commercial  development  if  a 
developer  provides  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  according  to  a  city  formula. 

•  Prohibit  the  demolition  of  any  housing 
unless  the  developer  provided  an  equal 
number  of  units  at  comparable  prices. 

•  Prohibit  the  construction  of  new  tourist 
hotels. 

•  Require  new  developments  to  minimize 
the  shading  of  neighborhood  streets. 

•  Permit  significantly  higher  density  (num- 
ber of  units  allowed  per  building)  than  exists 
either  under  the  old  commerical  zoning  in 
the  neighborhood  or  under  the  rezoning  plan 
proposed  by  the  Coalition. 


The  Coalition  is  critical  of  the  plan  for 
several  reasons,  including: 

•  It  omits  as  many  as  18  blocks  in  the 
neighborhood  from  residential  controls. 
Commercial  zoning  for  these  blocks  would 
cause  land  values  and  rents  in  the  area  to 
increase,  they  contend. 

•  It  allows  80  feet  rather  than  40  feet  of 
development  as  a  matter  of  right  (no  city 
approval  required). 

•  It  allows  up  to  130  feet  of  development 
through  a  mitigation  formula  that  they  say 
will  not  benefit  existing  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents. 

•  It  allows  "staggering"  increases  in  den- 
sity that  will  function  as  an  incentive  to  build 
small  studios  and  a  disincentive  to  build 
larger  units  suitable  for  families. 

The  Coalition  is  particularly  upset  about  the 
plan's  mitigation  formula  and  the  high  den- 
sity allowed.  "This  formula  would  let  a 
developer  off  if  he  simply  markets  some  of 
his  condos  at  $70,000  or  $80,000,  the  cost  of 
so-called  moderate-income  housing.  Who  in 
the  Tenderloin  can  afford  that?"  asked 
Coalition  director  Brad  Paul. 

Paul  was  sharply  critical  of  the  high  density 
and  argued  that  it  showed  "that  the  study  is 
really  out  of  touch  with  the  reality  of  life  in 
the  Tenderloin.  Their  (report)  implies  that 
there  has  been  no  major  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  and  families  living  in  the 
Tenderloin  when  anyone  who  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  knows  there  has  been  a  huge 
increase  in  families  and  children.  And 
families  with  children  need  housing  that's 
bigger  than  the  closet-sized  condos  that  this 
plan  is  going  to  encourage  developers  to 
build." 


But  city  planning  staffers  argue  that  greater 
density  will  result  in  less  expensive  units, 
helping  to  meet  another  important  goal. 
'  The  only  way  you  can  bring  down  the  costs 
is  to  have  smaller  units,"  said  Ahmit  Ghosh, 
the  architect  of  the  department's  proposal. 


